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CHAPTER I. 


A LETTER. 
#There’s no dearth of kindness in this world of ours.”” 


Mrs. Emily Summerfield, in her pleasant home 
at Northampton, received the following letter one 
bright June morning : 

MONTROSE, ENGLAND, May 20. 
My DEAR “AUNT EMILY:" You will already 
have received my telegram, telling of my rescue 
from the Ocean Queen, and safe arrival her@ For 
the first few days I was ill; but, thanks to Nurse 
James’ excellent care, I soon regained my usual 
sirength. But we have been filled with the greatest 
auxiety for the recovery of another of the sufferers 
of that terrible night, and it is only this morning 
that we can breathe freely, and trust that all danger 
ispast. And I make use of this first opportunity to 
lay before you a matter of deep interest to me, in 
which I feel sure already of your generous sympathy. 

We set sail from England under the most favora- 
ble circurnstances. One night when we were about 
fve days out, 1 was awakened by a broad flash of 
light, and springing up, found my stateroom full of 
smoke. The ship was on fire, and in less time than 
have been writing this, we all knew that our happy 
voyage and our lives would probably end together 
before dawn. There were brave souls on board 
that burning ship, and all that human power could 
dowasdone. But all in vain! Signals of distress 
brought no relief; boats were lowered, only to be 
engulfed; and one by one, those who had clung to 
Aforlorn hope, sank to rise no more, I was nearly 
the last to leave the ship, and managed by the 
greatest exertions to reach and cling to an upturned 
boat, which floated to some distance from the butn- 
img wreck. The shrieks and groans of the dying 
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slowly ceased. I seemed to be the only living thing 
in all that broad expanse of waters. A white ob- 
ject floating by caught on a broken edge of my 
boat, and I saw that it was a child, still alive, 1 
drew it up on my support, and then, just as my 
strength was exhausted, I heard a shout. Straining 
every nerve, I responded. They heard me, and in 
a few minutes more we were on board one of the 
life-boats of the Smyrna, which had seen our sig- 
nals, but was too far away to reach us in time to 
save any but the little girl and myself. Thesteamer 
was bound for Glasgow, and we came from there 
directly to Montrose—you know this is my English 
home; the family I knew were all abroad, but I 
brought my little charge to Nurse James. She was 
not really ill till we Jef the steamer, but she has 
been exceedingly sick since. There seems to be 
little I can learn regarding her. She says her 
mamma died a long time ago, and gave her to the 
gentleman with whose family she was going to 
America. I noticed them often; a fine-looking 
lady and gentleman, a lad of fifteen, and two girls 
younger—one a cripple, the other the one I found. 
Her own name she does not know—her family name, 
I mean—nor anything of her father. Her baptismal 
name is Margaret, but they called her Greta, and 1 
am going to drop Leslie—the name of her adopted 
parents—and give her my own name. She shall be 
my little sister. You know how alone I am in the 
world, and how I have longed for sucha tie. I feel 
closely drawn toward the waif so strangely brought 
to me by fire and water, and feel that she is really 
mine. She has no relatives that she ever heard Of, 
and cannot tell where her home has been, except 
that they lately came from a place where it was very 
hot—India, perhaps. 

But she is Margaret Bradford now, and FE want to 
bring her to you, Never before have I felt so 
keenly the loss of my own loved mother and home, 
and to no one else can I turn in my lack of such 
blessings, but to you, my dear second mother, 
Your home has long been one to me; and knowing 
so well what your love and tender sympathy are to 
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@-sorrowing heart, I long to place in your gentle 
keeping the dear little one so sadly bereft. She is 
a sweet, attractive child, whom no one could help 
loving. I shall wait only long enough to receive 
your reply before setting sail again, 
Your devoted 
RANDAL BRADFORD. 


Two weeks later Randal received the following 
reply: 


THE ELMs, June 12. 
My DEAR Boy: Of course you may bring your 
new-found sister to your home here, and she shall 
be one of us, as you were. I have told her story 
to the girls, and they are nearly wild with impatience 
to see her—and you, too. 
| So come quickly, dear Randal. I cannot write 
of your wonderful escape, nor our deep thankful- 
ness. We must be face to face for such words. 
Your loving “ AUNT EMILY.” 


CHAPTER II. 


MARGARET BRADFORD'S JOURNAL. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long.”’ 
—Charles Kingsley. 
SEPT. 4, 18—. 

To-day, I am eighteen. Little Daisy has just 
brought me a great bunch of wild flowers, scarlet, 
and gold, and brown. “ Happy burfday, Auntie 
Daithie,” she lisped, as she laid them in my lap, 
and raised her morsel of a mouth fora kiss. And, 
somehow, this simple offering of my wee name-sake 
came nearer to my heart than any of the lovely 
gifts I have received. “ Happy burfday” it has 
indeed been to me, and will be, for—is not Randal 
coming home to-night ? 

It is more than two years since he went away, 
and Auntie Summerfield says that I have grown 
to be a woman in the time. It may be. And 
that reminds me in an odd way, that he said once 
that only very young or very vain people kept 
journals. .I have always thought myself, that it 
was rather silly to write down one’s own thoughts 
in this way; but when Theo gave me this quaint 
little’ book, today, with my name so prettily 
Stamped on the outside, how could I help but use 
it? 

Dear, romantic Theo! She said she had read 
somewhere of a heroine who had such a journal, 
and so she had this made for me, just like it, for 
she will insist that I shall turn out to be the 

~ heroine of some great romance or tragedy! I re- 
member, when I first came here, how she never 
wearied hearing of my life in my English home. 

How long ago those happy daysseem! Darling 
Pauline! Do you know I have a fancy that she 
will some day come back for her little silver 
crutch? Randal says that when he foand me in 
the’ water, I had it tightly clasped in my arms. I 
have it carefully laid away—for whc knows? She 


may have been rescued and carried to the gia 
side of the world. Such things have happened! 
I can never forget the last time I saw her, We 
were awakened by the smoke, and in a momen 
Albert rushed in and seized’her in his atm 
caught up her crutch and followed him, They 
was a great crowd, and some one shouting ing 
loud voice. They put us in a boat, and Pabling 
layin her mother’s lap. We had only our night. 
clothes, and the water, as it dashed over the boa 
felt cold to us. The flames were roaring aboys 
us, and great pieces of burning wood fell hisgj 


into the ocean. Pauline covered her face, bute 


watched the men as they lowered others into the 
boat. Suddenly, a great wave came over us, and] 
remember nothing more until I awoke and say 
strange faces bending over me. 

And now it is ten years, and more, since} 
came here to to this great house-full of girls 
Rose, Addie, Theo, Ruth, Delle, and Dora, He 
seven wonders of the world, auntie calls us! Rog 
was married after I came, and sometimes she i 
with Col. Lenox at his post; or, if he is ordered 
too far away, she brings little Daisy here for g 
long visit. There will be another wedding before 
a great while, I expect. Addie and Tom Rag 
mond, who has, always lived next door, and been 
in love with her since they were in dresses tp 
gether, spend a good share of their time at the 
pretty little nest in the village, where they are 
soon to “set up” for themselves. 

Ruth is a quiet little body, the good angel of the 
house, I call her, always going about and doing 
what every one leaves undone. She is lovely toa 
think : pot brilliant like Theo, nor stylish like Addie 
but real sweet and dainty, with her pretty brown 
hair all fluffy and golden, and such soft grey eyes 
Delle and Dora are the babies—and twins—just 
about my age when I made the seventh wondeg, 


Theo and I are just emancipated from the 


school-room, last June that is, and she is wild 
“come out,” as she calls it; but I had much rather 
“stay in” with auntie and Ruth—and Randal 
for he is a “ queer fellow” Rose says, and doesnt 
care at all for dancing and such things. 

That is all, except auntie, and there are to 
words that will give an idea how sweet and gentle 
and patient she is: just the dearest, best woman im 
the world, we all think. There is the clock stnk 
ing three, and my quiet hour is over. I promised 
Theo to come then and help her arrange the 
flowers. We have a little party to-night; note 
regular “state affair” Theo says, but a little com 
pany of our friends, to welcome Randal and com 
gratulate me on having come of age! 

My dress is lovely, pure white, and so soft and 
cloud-like! I am to wear “ Marguerites” as my 
only ornaments. Theo’s is like mine; only she 
has bunches of scarlet flowers here and there, and 


trailing vines of smilax, She is dark, and looms 
best with some bright color. Good-bye now, litilt 
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One, two, four more hours; and Randal 
wil be here ! 
SEPT. 20. 

Two weeks since I have opened my journal, 

gpd such happy weeks! Randal came as we ex- 

ed him, on the seven o’clock express. I had 
met Anished dressing when | heard the carriage, 
tat Daisy came in for me to tie her sash, so he’ 
ial come in and was talking to auntie when I 
a down. I think he hardly knew mé for the 
frst’ momnent—he looked at me with such sur- 

ise, and said: 
«Can this be my little Greta ?” 
Tt was very foolish, but the silly tears sprang to 
es as I said, with my head on his shoulder, 
#1] should never forget you, Randal, if it had been 
twenty times two years.” 

He raised my head and saw the tears, in spite 
of my effort to conceal them. Then he looked at 
me so gravely, and said half sadly: 

«[ did not forget you, Greta, you know. But 
[did forget for a moment, that little girls grow so 
quickly into women.” 

My cheeks grew hot under his gaze, and I felt 
ashamed of my childish outburst. But a sudden 
fear struck to my heart, and I exclaimed regret- 
fully, “Then you will not love me, as you did 
when I was little? I couldn’t help growing up!” 
"My sudden jealousy had vanished with the 
words which expressed it, and the ridiculousness 
of my last speech set us all three laughing; and 
we had no more tragics. He made me turn 
around and show him my pretty dress; then the 
girls came down, and the rest of the evening was 
a whirl of delight. I was so proud of Randal! 
[thought he had never looked handsomer. There 
is something so masterful about his face, that 
makes me sometimes half afraid of him, even 
though I love him so well. He js worth a thou- 
sand of those conceited young “chaps,” Theo 
thinks so charming. 

That stiff young doctor from the village was 
here, and looked as though he wished himself 
anywhere else. I dare say he would rather have 
been at home poring over his stupid books. He 
has fine eyes, though, and, if he were not so shy, 
would do very well. I talked with him, because 
no one else seemed to, and I could not bear to 
have any one feel “left out” that night. Randal 
$aw us,and came up. I was so thankful, for I 
Was getting tired of such one-sided conversation. 
T introduced them, and he began talking with 
Randal as fast as you please. So I excused my- 
self and went off, resolved that it would be a long 
day before I made a martyr of myself again for 
him! Theo danced nearly all the time, and I 
had plenty of partners, but I liked best to stay 
quietly where I could hear Randal talk. He was 
quite the hero of the evening. 


carriage and fittle grey pony. He had avery 
long mane and tail of a beautiful dark color. 
“Oh! Randal,” I cried, “what a “beauty! 
Where did you find him ?” : 
“TI am glad you like him, Greta,” he said ; “and 
he seems pleased with his mistress too,” he added 
as the pony looked at me intelligently, from /his 
large soft eyes, 

«“ I—I don’t understand,” I began, but a pe 
culiar smile on Randal’s face told the storys 
* You don’t mean that he is mine—my own!” 
“Your very own, my Greta, It gave me @ 
great deal of pleasure to select and train him for 
you, and we were ‘bons camarades,’ coming 
across the water. But come,” he said as I stood 
absolutely speechless with surprise and delight 
rubbing pony’s neck until he looked around im 
amazement, “ we must not lose our ride. Iwant 
you to try his speed.” 

We were soon seated in the low carriage, rollmg 
swiftly along the shady road. 

«“ O Randal!” I said, incoherently, at last, “you 
shouldn’t! ” 

Shouldn’t what?” he asked leaning forward 
and looking rather amused. 

« Why, you know. Do such things!” 

“Let me be the judge of that, little girl” he 
said gently. “ And now, tell me, what shall you 
call him ? . 

«“ Hasn’t he a name yet?” I asked in surprise. 

“T left that fer you.” 

I thought of all the names I had ever heard 
for horses, but not one seemed pretty enough. @ 
was about to ask him to suggest one, when @ 
happy thought struck me. 

“It isn’t axactly a horse’s name, but I'd like t6 
call him Montrose or Mont; it will recall the 
happy days I spent there with you.” 

Randal seemed greatly pleased with my choite, 

“It will do beautifully,” he said. * See, here 
comes your friend.” 

Dr. Warner was driving slowly by. He raised 
his hat as he passed us, and looked more gravé 
than usual. They say he works very hard. 

“He is not my friend particularly; I never 
spoke half a dozen words to him till last night 
He has been in the village but a few months 
Rose has him for Daisy when she needs any 
one, for she does not like old Dr. Brooks’ treat 
‘ment of children, she says. So we have all seen 
him at the house, and last evening he looked so 
forlorn—” 

« That you took pity on him, and—” 

“And he never said six words to me hardly, but 
when you came he could talk fast enough!” ! 

Randal laughed heartily, and for the rest of the 
drive was in the gayest spirits. 

27: 
Such a strange thing has happened! We had 


The next afternoon he asked me to ride, and 
when I went down, I found the prettiest pony- 


arranged for a nutting party yesterday, and were 
to go to Ellis’ woods, several carriage loads of us 
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—all our girls and the Raymonds, besides a dozen 
or more from the village. Just at the last min- 
ute, Randal received a telegram which called him 
to Boston, and we were all sorry enough. But 
we were a merry party nevertheless, and set off 
in high glee. We reached the.woods, and all be- 
gan gathering the nuts which lay scattered on the 
ground. Presently, I spied some especially beauti- 
ful leaves on a maple at some little distance. I cov- 
eted them at once, for Theo and I were ornament- 
ing Our room with some, and needed a few just 
such beauties to complete it. So I slipped quietly 
away, knowing that I should not be missed for a 
Tutle while. A few minutes’ walk brought me to 
the tree, which was really exquisite in form and 
coloring. I gathered my arms full of branches 
and clusters of leaves, and started back, highly 
delighted with my prize. As I came near the 
spot where I had left the party, I noticed that it 
was very quiet; and on reaching the place, fancy 
my surprise when there was not a person to be 
seen. The carriages were gone, too! 

For a moment | was thoroughly amazed, then I 
femembered to have heard the gentlemen discuss- 
ing the merits of a place three or four miles fur- 
ther on, and thought probably they had suddenly 
decided to “ move camp,” and in the confusion of 
Starting off, my absence was not noticed—each 
one had thought me in some other carriage. I 
knew that they would come back for me as soon 
as I was missed, so I sat down by the side of the 
road under a great chestnut tree, to wait patiently 
as I might, and, in the meantime, to arrange my 
leaves. 

It was lovely, though, and I did not know how 
long I might have to stay there, for I was not 
Sure where they had gone. So I was glad enough 
when, on hearing wheels and looking up, I saw 
Dr. Warner’s carriage approaching. 

He, very naturally, looked surprised to see me 
there; but a few words explained my situation. 
He had not met the party, so I felt sure that they 
had gone on to Lake Grove. 

“If you will allow me, Miss Bradford,” he said, 
# I will take you to your friends. But I cannot goat 
once. I must stop on the way.” 

He had descended from the carriage and stood 
before me, hat in hand, looking, I thought, 
very much as if his time was much too 
precious to be spent awaiting the pleasure of 
wandering maidens. nc it flashed upon me, 
too, that, for a second time, I was to yield my 
pleasure to his convenience—or was it his will ? 
But even this alternative was better than sitting by 
the lonely roadside indefinitely. So I assured him 
that the delay would be of no consequence, and 
allowed him to seat me in the carriage. Then he 
drove on, and, I think, forgot my presence entirely. 
Ustole a furtive glance at his face, and saw that it 
was anxious and troubled, He drove rapidly. 

“ Is any one very ill, Doctor,” I asked at last, 


more from lack of anything else to say than fig 
curiosity. 

He looked at me, with an expression in hig fine 
grey eyes which I did not understand, 

« Butterflies should only seek the sunshine,” he 
said, with a fine touch of sarcasm in his Voice 
which did not escape my ear. I could nor 
feeling hurt at this unexpected reply. 

“You are unjust, Doctor,” I said, after a few 
minutes’ silence. “I, at least, am not aseheartless 
as you seem to think. You forget that I amg 
woman.” 

As [ spoke, I remembered auntie’s words, 
Quite unconsciously I had made them my own, 

«Pardon me,” he said, “I could not do that? 

We had turned down a lane, leading to a small, 
neatly-kept cottage. 

“ Will you come in with me 2” he asked, as we 
reached the door. “ There is nothing disagres. 
able,’”’ he added, noticing my hesitation. 

Was I always to be so misunderstood by this 
man? My cheeks burned with vexation, as I re 
plied: “It was not that. Perhaps a stranger 
might not be welcome.” 

Very heartily I wished myself well away from 
the place; but my pride was aroused now, and ip, 
spite of my indignation at such unmerited treat 
ment, I left the carriage and followed my odé 
tempered guide into the house. He walked 
directly across the little square hall, and aftera 
moments’ hesitation, entered a room on his right, 
beckoning me to enter also. 

It was a larger room than would have been em 
pected from the size of the house, and I thought 
it the purest place I had ever seen. The three 
windows had long white curtains, of some semi 
transparent stuff; the bed was spotless; a little 
table covered with books, and a larger one, which 
had then upon jt only a glass of snowy chiysanthe: 
mums, were likewise draped in white. Ina large 
wheeled invalid’s chair, before the south window, 
sat or reclined the only person in the room, a 
young lady, a few years perhaps older than myself, 
This chair was covered with white, and -her robe 
of soft, pure wool fell in thick folds about her feet 
Her head was lying on a pillow, and she wag 
asleep. Motioning me to a seat, the doctor went 
into an adjoining room. I saw presently that the 
girl was very thin—wasted, indeed ; and the blue 
veins in her temples and colorless hands showed 
with almost startling distinctness. Her hair, 
which was cut short, clustered in little dark rings 
about her face. There was a peculiar atmosphere 
of purity and peace about her, even while sleep 
ing. It soothed my ruffled feelings; unrest and 
all selfishness took to themselves wings in her 
presence. Ina few minutes the doctor appeared 
in the doorway, and beckoned me to the next 
room. 

«I have sent word to Mr. Raymond,” he said, 
softly, “and told him where you are, and thatl 
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iy bring you there soon. I have to go just 
peross the fields here to see a child that is very ill. 
J shall be back immediately, and in the meantime, 
4s Margaret is sleeping, it will be pleasanter out 
here, perhaps.” 

He led the way to the west side of the house, 
where I saw an old gentleman making a basket. 
At his feet was a litt le boy, whom I saw at once 
io be what is called here an “innocent.” He 
was playing with the bits of willow the old man 
eut off now and then. Dr. Warner approached 
them, and removing his hat, said pleasantly : 

«Good-morning, Mr. Boyd. You are busy as 
ysual, I see.” 

«Yes, doctor,” he replied, as they shook hands 
cordially. “You know the wise man says, ‘In 
ail labor there is profit.’ Get up, Wally dear, 
and speak to the gentleman.” 

The little fellow arose and took the doctor’s 
hand, but his eyes were upon me, as I stood 


« Pitty, pitty,” he cried in a loud voice. 
The doctor introduced me then. The gentle- 
man arose at once, and greeted me with much 


dignity. 

“Any friend of Dr. Warner’s is heartily wel- 
come to my house and all it contains,” he said, 
reminding me of the beautiful Spanish words of 
welcome. 

Afier a few pleasant words with me, he turned 
tothe Doctor and spoke in a lower tone: 

“James has been bad again and gone off. 
Rachel went after him early this morning. Poor 
girl! she is almost heart-broken. He has been 
doing so well lately, we all thought he would not 
be so bad again. Bennett brought her word that 
James was in Florence; and as soon as it was 
day-break she started, only waiting to make Mar- 
garet comfortable.” 

I had been building a little chip-house for 
Wally, during this conversation, He looked on in 
delighted silence, so I had heard every word. 
They talked a little longer, but in such low tones 
that I could not hear them; then the old gentle- 
man resumed his work and the doctor went away. 
Twatched him as he walked through the orchard, 
quite out of sight. Then I went back to the 
house and found the kitchen. If Rachel was not 
to be there, some one must get them something to 
eat, for it was nearly noon. I found a large white 


apron, and rolling up my sleeves, first tidied up— 


the room, which had evidently been left in haste. 
Then I set the little table with dishes I saw be- 
hind the glass doors of-the dresser, and built up 
a brisk fire in the shining stove. But where 
should I find the eatables ?—I could not go poking 
about the cioscts. I washed my hands and brushed 
wf every speck of dust I could see; then, very 
wily, opened the white room. The girl was 
wake, and looked at me with surprise. I went 
to her at once and tuld her who I was, and how 


I came to be there; also what I had overheard 
outside, and what I wanted to do. 

She looked at me earnestly while I was speak- 
ing, and for a moment after I had finished. Then 
she said in a clear, sweet voice: 

Just roll my chair into the kitchen, if you 
please, and I can show you about everything, nicely, 
O! it won't hurt me,” she said smiling, as I heési- 
tated, “ I always go every day and help Ray.” 

I was so glad she did not try to thank me, T 
afterwards learned that Mabtgaret never made 
such mistakes. We were very busy for the next 
half hour and more; I say “ we,” for though she 
did not stir from her chair, nor lift her hand, she 
“helped me” in the truest sense of the word. T 
understood then what had puzzled me when she] 
spoke of “helping Ray.” 

Dr. Warner was detained longer than he thought > 
to be, to my great relief; but he came too soon; 
after all. ‘I was just taking from the oven a pant 
of smoking biscuits, with my sleeves still rolled up 
and my arms floury, when he came in, I heard 
his quick step, but I did not look up. He stood a 
moment in the doorway, and I felt my cheeks 
blush even more scarlet than before, under his 
gaze. Then he crossed the room and sat down 
by Margaret, chatting pleasantly, as if it were 
quite a matter of course that I should get her 
dinner. It was soon ready, and I called Mr 
Boyd and Wally. The doctor rolled Margaret’s 
chair to the table, and we all sat down and 
ate, as though we had been friends for years, 
Margaret was the life of the little company, sand 
Dr. Warner so social and entertaining that I 
wondered secretly if he could be the same gentle 
man who brought methere. After dinner, he and 
Mr. Boyd went out in the garden, and I cleared 
away everything, followed at each step by Wally, 
Then he ran off to play, and I wheeled Margaret 
back to her pretty room. 

«] must sleep now,” she said, “and whem I 
wake you will be gone. But come and see me | 
again, won’t you? It is pléasant to have you) 
here. May I kiss you good-bye?” 

I bent my face to hers, and, promising to come 
again soon, left the room, feeling as if I had been 
in a sacred place. I went out in the garden on 
the opposite side of the house from where the 
gentlemen were, and sat down on the grass to 
think over the strange events of the day. — It had 
been a novel experience, and I felt 2 strong inter 
est in the beautiful girl I had known so short a 
time. 

Presently, I saw the doctor drive around to the 
front door; so I arose, gathered up my leaves, 
and, after bidding Wally and Mr. Boyd good-bye, 
was soon out of sight of the cottage. 

« No, not that way, please,” I said, as the doc 
tor turned the horse toward Lake Grove, when 
we left the lane, “unless you were going in that 
direction,” 
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He looked at me in surprise. 

*« I was going to take you to your friends.” 

* Please take me home, then,” I said. I could 
not bear the thought of all the chatter and bustle 
of my gay friends just then, and all their thousand 
questions as to where I had been. 

He turned the horse’s head homeward, and we 
drove on in silence. By-and-bye, he said: 

“1 am afraid your friends will be anxious if you 
do not join them, Miss Bradford.” 

“Oh! no,” I replied, without thinking, “ they 
know I am with you.” 

The words had no sooner left my lips than I 
would have given anything to recall them. But 
it was foo late, and I grew again hot and uncom- 
fortable, as seemed to be my fate when with this 
companion, - But he looked well pleased with my 
remark, and returned a hearty “ Thank you.” 

“ Here comes Miss Eliot, going probably out to 
the Grove. Perhaps it would be well to send a 
message by her.” 

I was busily thinking of Margaret, when these 
words aroused me, or I should have seen Maud 
Bliot’s pretty little phaeton before it was fairly 
upon us. So we both stopped, and I begged her 
to tell Theo that I had been detained, and should 
not be with her at all. 

Once more upon the road, Dr. Warner asked 
me if I felt interested to hear something of Mar- 
garet’s history. 

“If you please,” I said, as meekly as, a child, 
for my cheeks still burned from my former luckless 
speech, and I had wisely resolved to make my 
words few in the future. 

“Four years ago,” he began, “ Mr. Boyd was 
@ wealthy and prosperous merchant. He had but 
two children, Ray and Margaret. Ray had mar- 
ried a_young fellow, who soon fell into dissipated 
habits, and went from bad to worse, until he had 
forged his father-in-law’s name to large amounts. 
One day, these forgeries were discovered by an 
old friend of the family, who came privately and 
told the sad news to Mr. Boyd. It was a fearful 
blow to him, for with all James’ faults he had 
never dreamed of this. He bore it braveiy, 
though, and the culprit was screened for his 
daughter’s sake. James was away at the time; 
when he came home, Mr. Boyd had a long talk 
with him, and the poor fellow, sober then, was 
Overcome with mortification and remorse. He 
had committed the crime when under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and seemed to regret it bitterly- 
He promised to amend, but the shame grew upon 
him; and although he knew the matter would not 
be made public, it seemed more than he could 
bear. 

«In the hope of drowning his sorrows, he drank 
again deeply, and came home one night fairly 
wild. Mr. Boyd was away; Rachel was pre- 
paring supper, and Margaret had Wally, then a 
baby, in her arms. James, turning suddenly as 


he reeled past her, with one of those swilt ml 
tions peculiar to the insane, snatched the child 
from her and threw him upon the floor, 
sprang after him, but it was too late; and geigs 
her by the waist, he dragged her from the room 
and pushed her down the stairs. It was all guar 
in an instant, and he threw himself on the bed 
in a senseless stupor. Since that time, Wally has 
been as you saw him today; and deag, noble 
Margaret has never walked a step. She Was, at 
that time, engaged to my brother, and a happier 
couple I think I never saw. They were perfectly 
suited to each other, and were to have been mar. 
ried in a few months. After her injury, sheye 
fused, absolutely, to keep her engagement ; and, 
at last, worn by his pleadings, would not allow 
him to see her. She said she could not consent 
to unite her helpless, crippled life with hig 
Whether she acted wisely in this decision or not, 
is not mine to judge. She persisted in it, and 
poor Fred went off to the plains, where he gay 
killed by the Indians soon after. 

“And so they live here now, buried from ‘the 
world. They have barely enough income! fo 
their support, and James is a heavy burden, Ag 
times he works about the place, but oftener is off 
with low companions. When sober, he is one of 
the most affectionate fellows in the world. Rachel 
is devoted to him, and can control him likes 
child. I have known her to be days finding him 
sometimes, but she never fails to bring him home 
when she can get to him. He does not knowtg 
this day the terrible work he wrought that night, 
He remembered nothing of it when he awoke, 
and they could never bear to tell him. 

“Those simple lives are eloquent to me. Wear 
ied and heartsick with the worldliness and hollow 
mockery around me ofttimes, an hour with Ray 
and Margaret arouses all that is good within me 
and strengthens me anew for my work. The 
world cannot be wholly wrong which contain 
women like them.” 

He spoke with a warmth and earnestness quilé 
new to me. 
tor, for in a moment he checked himself. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Bradford. I have 
wearied you, I fear.” 

My eyes and voice were full of tears, and] 
could not speak. We drew near home. Already 
we had turned up the avenue, when he spoke 
again, somewhat constrainedly : 

“I owe you a deep and heartfelt apology fer 
my great rudeness to you this morning, Miss Brat 
ford. Believe me that it could never have occam 
red had I known you then as I do now.” 

«“ You owe me nothing,” I said, in a low voi; 
“It was all true; but you have shown me how 
burdens can be bravely borne, and—I thank you" 

I gave him my hand, which he clasped heartily 


with his strong one, and I am sure we shall be 


good friends now. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


# Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
hat tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine, droops the golden-rod ; 
‘And the red pennons of the cardinal flower, 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves.”’ 
— ¥. G. Whittier. 


When Greta told Randal of her visit to the 
Boyds, and their history, he was not at all pleased. 

#] cannot have this Dr. Warner filling your 
head with such dismal tales,” he said. “There is 
hisery and sorrow enough in the world to keep 
your sympathetic little heart aching constantly. 
[want you to be happy, little girl; and it shall be 
my first duty and greatest joy, please God, to 
dield and guard you from even the shadow of 
such grief as those poor girls endure.” 

#But, Randal,” she said, with troubled eyes; 
how can I be so happy, now that I know there 
such misery, unless I try to relieve it ?” 

Below his breath the young man execrated the 
Poctor, and wished most heartily that he had 
gaid at home and gone with the nutting party 
himself—then all this visiting would not have oc- 
cured. Not that Randal was unfeeling or hard- 
hearted. On the contrary, he had both seen and 
known much suffering, and no one was ever 
jeadier than he, with hand and purse, when he 
knew of distress or need. Many were the grate- 
ful hearts which had abundant occasion to bless 
his generosity, and still more his brotherly kind- 
ness and counsel, at times when such warning 
made a turning-poimt in their downward career. 
But coming in contact with the dark side of life 
himself, and allowing its shadow to fall upon 
Greta’s heart, were two different things. Since 
he had found her, floating on the ocean, her life 
had been, so far as human power could make it, 
ge glad summer day of sunshine and song. Not 
agnief nor a care had clouded her joyous sky; 
nor, until now, had even the knowledge of such 
giefsand cares in other lives, added a moment's 
burden to her own. 

She was the one joy and delight of his lonely 
gud rather reserved life. (He was proud of her 
beauty and brightness. She was his, and his 
gly.) Asachild, she had charmed and delighted 
him; now, as a woman, she seemed to him the 
dearest one on earth. It had been the fondest 
woh of his heart to preserve childish innocence 
ind joy, to keep it unclouded ; to so enwrap her in 
his protecting love that no breath of sin or sorrow 
should reach her pure spirit. And now, in one 
day, how had his hopes been laid low! Coming 
home,he had been met, not by the smiling, joyous- 
Meatted girl he left; but by a pale, sad-eyed 
Greta, whose gentle heart was heavy as she told 
Wm the sad story she had heard. He almost 
baled Dr. ‘Warner, and here was her question still 
uuanswered : 

Vou. cv1.—27. 


“ How can I be so happy now that I know 
there is such misery, until I try to relieve it?” 

- In spite of his vexation and regret, he could 
but admire her artless sympathy, and be thrilled 
with a sense of her nobleness. Her words, too, 
came back to him. 

“T could’nt help growing up!” 

It was useless, indeed, for him to try to keep 
her a child ; womanly knowledge and compassion 
was fast awakening to its rightful throne in her 
heart; and it flashed upon him, too, that others 
would see her growing loveliness and yield to its 
magic power. They would love her—maybe they 
did already—and she? He looked down upon 
her fair face, as she sat on a low stool at his feet, 
and deep down into her dark eyes, and he 
breathed a sigh of relief. As yet she was his. 
As frankly and trustingly as. the child Greta had 
done, she still came to him and loved him, And 
he dreamed of the day—ah! happy day—when his 
gaze would bring a deepening flush to the sweet 
face, and the brown eyes droop shyly before his 
own. Then came the tempting thought, why 
wait for that time? Why not gather to his heart 
and life the lovely bud, and trust to its perfect 
blossoming under his tender fostering devotion ? 

Poor Randal! Such mingled emotions of pain 
and hope and fear crowded upon him. He 
wanted to do right, and all for her happiness; but 
he was a man and very human, and selfishness is 
the innermost mainspring of human hearts. 

And still she sat there, silent and thoughtful, 
awaiting his answer. 

“What would make you happy'in this case, 
dear Greta ?” he asked at last. 

A bright smile illuminated her face. “ 

“ Ah! how good you are!” she cried gratefully. 
“T almost thought that you were angry with me, 
you looked so stern, I don’t suppose we can de 
anything exactly ; only they seem so lonely and 
shut out from all that is beautiful and happy in 
the world. I should love to go and see them, 
and when I come to know them better I might 
find something which would make them happier. 
And Margaret is so lovely, Randal—so peaceful 
and pure, and happy too, you would think. She 
must be a real, true Christian. You don’t know 
how worthless and useless I felt when I was with 
her, and since I have known of her life too. Just’ 
as Dr. Warner said, I am a butterfly.” 

«“ Hush ! Greta,” said Randal, quickly; “1 will 
not have you speak so, and [ will tell him—” 

“O no,” cried Greta, springing up in alarm, 
“you must not tell him anything. He didn’t 
mean to be—well, to be rude—at all, Randal. 
Please don’t say anything about it.” 

«“ Well, well, I will not. Only next time, little 
girl, don’t wander off after leaves, and be thrown 
upon the mercy of country doctors.” 

For the first time, Randal’s words. jarred, but 
she said nothing. 
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“ And now, Greta, we will have our ride, and 
whenever you like I will take you to see your new 
friends. But you must not lie awake any more, 
feeling sorry for them. I love my roses too well 
to lose them,” and he touched her pale cheeks 
gently. 

«Thank you, Randal,” she said, giving him a 
grateful kiss. “1 will be a good girl, and I’ll be 
ready for our ride before you are, sir!” She ran 
off, quite herself again. 

« After all,” said he, with a smile, “she is but 
a child yet,” and he resolved that he would 
please her and keep her his own at whatever cost. 

Randal was not the only one who had some- 
thing to say about Greta’s non-appearance at 
Lake Grove. Theo’s curiosity had been aroused 
to the highest pitch during the day, as hour after 
hour passed, and Greja did not come. She knew 
very well that her acquaintance with Dr. Warner 
was slight, and where she could have gone was a 
mystery beyond her solving. It was late when 
they reached home, and Greta had retired. The 
next. morning before she was fairly awake, she 
found Theo seated like an avenging fate upon the 
foot of her bed. 

“ Now,” she began, as she caught the first peep 
of Greta’s halfopen eyes, “ you may as well wake 
up und give an account of yourself, Miss Bradford. 
For a properly-brought up, and, for the most part, 
well-conducted young person, your behavior is 
certainly remarkable. I more than half suspect 
it was all a pre-arranged plan upon‘ the part of 
that dreadful doctor and yourscif, to have an all- 
day’s téte-a-téte. ©, Greta, how could you!® 

And pretty, mischievous Theo looked the pic- 
ture of well-bred horror. Gvyeta could not help 
laughing, though ‘her heart was yet heavy with 
the memory of the doctor’s sad story. She ex- 
plained her adventure to her friend, but did not 
tell her the history of the family. Theo was not in 
the mood just then. 

“ That was nice of you, Greta dear,” said Theo 
affectionately, “I can just imagine you making 
those biscuits, and Margaret aj] in white. Why, 
it’s like a novel, exactly ; and I suppose you will 
go there again, and he’ll fall in love with you, 
only he'll be afraid to mention it; and she will 
find it all out, and arrange everything beautifully, 
and you'll be married in her pretty white room, 
because she can’t come to the church—only, 
Greta,” she said, stopping a moment in her wild 
tirade to take breath, and looking archly at Greta, 
«do you feel cut out for a doctor’s wife ?” 

Greta blushed crimson at the careless words ; 
but before she could reply, Theo had vanished, 
and her voice came up from the garden, trilling 
ouf an old love-song. Happy Theo! For an 
instant, Greta wished she had never seen the 
lovely leaves, which lay scattered on the floor 
where she had dropped them. But the next 
moment, she selected a tiny bunch of the prettiest, 


and laid it carefully between the leaves of 
Bible. 

Randal did not forget his promise, and g hg 
days after the memorable nutting party, gy 
drove down to Margaret’s home. It wagaq bean, 
tiful drive ; south from Northampton. For much 
of the way they were in sight of the Connegigy 
whose waters sparkled in the sunlight, Bejgy 
them, Mt. ‘fom and Mt..Holyoke stood like sei 
tinels of the Happy Valley, and all around the bin 
outlines of distant hills formed a soft and Pretty 
frame for the landscape. The brilliant ayupe 
foliage waved everywhere its banners of crimem 
and scarlet, intermingled with gold, contrasg 
finely with the background of rich, dark eye 
green, abundant on every hill. By the roadside, 
sumach and alder, golden-red and barberry, yy 
and many-hued, proclaimed that summer fgg 
ended, while 
“The woodbine up the elm’s straight stem aspires, 

Coiling it, harmless, with autumnal fires,” 
Over all fell the golden October haze, mellowing 
and softening each outline, and filling the air wig 
radiance. Greta softly repeated the lines fg 
little poem she had read somewhere ; 


“ Afar in the distance the purple hills 
Are wrapped in a veil of slender mist, 
That over the landscape the wide air fills 
With the tint of the tenderest ameythyst, 
“The golden rod on the hillside grows, 
Nodding its head to the winds that blow, 
And the flame of the gaudy sunflower glows 
In the farmyards, down in the vale below, 
* There the river glides on its winding way, 
By fields that are crowned with ripened com 
Whose broad leaves shine in the sun to-day 
Like flaming banners that gild the morn,” 


“How perfectly that describes this sceng 
Such days as these are the loveliest of the yea 
I think.” 

«“ Nothing could exceed them, and I think ergy 
Mont feels their mystic influence; if one might 
judge from appearances, he is at this moment 
dulging in an autumn reverie !” 

Greta flashed a little indignant glance at him 

Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Randal? 
do believe you didn’t hear one word of my Swed 
little poem. Give me the reins, and I'll show jag 
how Mont can go. You spoil him.” 

So Randal leaned back, at his leisure, amd 
watched her, feeling very happy and contented 
Under the new management, Mont awoke fom 
his meditations, and, all too soon, they reached tht 
little lane. 

“The house is just up there—you can seem 
chimney ; and I think you had betternot go® 
to-day. I will ask Margaret if I may bring joe 
next time. You can have a nice little drive;am 
come back in an hour or so.” 

Quite satisfied with this arrangement, he dm 
on, and Greta walked quickly along the Wi 
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ee now and then to gather a 
ah of the bright- tinted leaves which hung low 
i, or lay thickly scattered beneath her 
ge Little Wally, hearing her knock, came shyly 
gourd the corner of the house and looked at her. 
she called to him and held out her hand. He 
ane quickly then, crying out “ pitty, pitty,” and 
to her dress. His hat had fallen off, and 

wa hair lay in close curls all over his head. 
Yoved by a sudden pity for the little fellow, she 
and kissed him. Just at that moment the 

door was opened. Greta suspected that this must 
i Rachel, although she was wholly unlike her 
ier. She asked if Miss Boyd was well enough 
puee her; at the same time introducing herself. 

Pearl was just speaking of you,'and will be so 

tosee you again. Be cgreful, Wally dear,” 
de said to the child, as he still kept close to 
Greta. 

“OQ! never mind!” she said pleasantly. 
gad old friends, aren’t we, dear ?” 

The child looked up at her, with his large dark 

from which nearly all intelligence had fled, 
gd repeated his refrain of “ pitty, pitty.” 

Rachel led the way to Margaret’s room and 
Greta found her lying on the bed. She was 
shocked to see how greatly she had changed in 
the few days since she was there before. Thinner 
she could scarcely be, but there were dark circles 
ger her eyes, and her face bore evidence of 
great suffering. She smiled brightly as Greta 
ame in, and spoke with her usual cheerfulness. 

4«/’m afraid you have been very ill,” said Greta, 
with a voice full of sympathy. 

#Yes! I have had a hard day or two; but I 
am mach better now, and shall be up to-morrow. 
What lovely leaves you have gathered.” 

“I brought them for you,” said Greta, pinning 
them in pretty groops to the curtain. “ They 
fame from your own lane. I think they are un- 
wally brilliant this year.” 

“That effect is charming,” said Margaret, as 
Greta stepped back to view her work “I can see 
them so nicely. We used to have them in our 
roms, Ray and I, but she has notime now to 
father them.” 

“You must not talk too much, or I shall run 
away,” Greta said, smiling. “Can I not do some- 
thing for you? Were you reading this ?” taking 
ma volume of Longfellow which lay open on 
the bed. 

*T should enjoy it, of all things. I was read- 
igagain the Golden Legend. Some parts of it 
me exquisite, I think. Elsie was so unselfish and 
brave in doing what she thought her duty. I al- 
ways feel stronger when | read of her.” 

Greta looked at the girl before her, and won- 

dered where one could find a braver, nobler life 
tan hers. Her voice was hardly steady, as she 
began reading at the night scene in Genoa, and 
mm to the end. 


Wally 


“I cannot thank you,” said Margaret softly as 
she finished. “ But the kindness of your gentle 
heart will come back to you, some day, in double 
portion. Must you go so soon?” 

“ My brother has come for me. I can see the 
carriage, and I think you must need rest. Good- 
bye.” 

Margaret took Greta’s hand in hér thin, hot 
one, and pressed it to her lips. Tears steod in 
her eyes, and she did not speak. Very gently, 
then, she loosened_her clasp, and Greta went away. 

“Well,” said Randal as they were once more 
on the road, “ did she say that I could come?” 

“I didn’t ask her; she has been quite sick and 
is very weak yet. Some day you can see her, I 
hope, but not now. I saw the other one to-day. 
She is a little woman, quiet and sweet like Ruth: 
just the one to be so devoted to that miserable man.” 

Randal smiled roguishly. 

“ So you think it is only little quiet women who 
can be so devoted, do you ?” 

“Why no!” said Greta, a little confused. “TI 
didn’t mean that; only they almost always are. 
You couldn’t imagne one of them very tall and 
raw-boned, with a loud voice and Squeaking boots !” 

“Oh!” said Randal, solemnly, “ certainly not; 
nor moderately tall and slim, with brown eyes 
and fair hair, and a very lovely little mouth, and 
such dainty winning ways!” 

Greta’s face grew beautifully rosy. 

« You saucy fellow!” she exclaimed, laughing in 
spite of herself. “I shall punish you by making 
you bringing me out here to-morrow. Margaret 
was so delighted with the handful of leaves 1 took 
her, that I mean she shall have all she wants.” 

“ Very well; we will come.’ 

But the next day was dark and cold ; a long , 
fall rain set in; and when, near the middle of 
November, they went cut there again, the beauty 
they remembered so well had vanished. ‘ The 
trees were nearly bare; dry dead leaves crackled 
under Mont’s feet, and lay in great heaps by the 
roadside ; the sunlight was clear, but cool, and a 
keen wind blew about them. 

Margaret was much better, and the three spent 
a happy hour together. Greta told them of the 
approaching wedding, for Addie was to be mar- 
ried at Christmas. 

« We are all ever so busy,” she said, at parting, 
“so perhaps I cannot come again very soon. 
And would you mind if I brought Randal, my 
brother, sometime? He is so good; I want you 
to know and like him too. But not, of course, if 
it will be inconvenient,” she added, noticing a slight 
flush on Margaret’s face. 

“TI see no gentlemen, but my father and John— 
the Doctor, you know,” she said, gently. “Some 
day I may make an exception of your brother, 
dear Greta. It is kind of him to care to come,” 
and with that Greta had to be content. 

There was a quiet, but very pretty wedding at 
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Christmas. The ceremony took place early in 
the evening. Addie, tall and stately, made a 
beautiful bride, and her five bridesmaids, Theo, 
Greta, Ruth, Delle and Dora, were radiant in 
their pretty dresses. Wee Daisy, looking like a 
fairy, bore the bride’s bouquet, and was the hap- 
.Piest.child in the world. 

The beauty and grace of Northampton was 
gathered there; but, to Randal’s eyes, Greta was 
the fairest of all the company. Never had she 
seemed so lovely to him, not even the night when 
he came home and she suddenly appeared before 
‘him, the beautiful incarnation of all his dreams. 
It annoyed him to see her dancing with other 
men, and he felt jealous of every word she spoke, 
especially when she talked so long and quietly 
with Dr. Warner. Some way they seemed to be 
growing very good friends, and Randal, though 
he had a hearty liking for him himself, and knew 
him to bea fine fellow, lamented anew the chance 
which had given them a topic of mutual interest, 
which he could not share. For he had never yet 
seen Margaret. And he suddenly determined 
that he would wait no-.longer to claim Greta as 
his yery own- then no one could come between 
them. But not that night, with all that crowd so 
near—to-morrow he could speak. 

Tke morrow dawned fair and lovely. Every- 
thing was covered with a thick mantle of snow. 
Trees bent beneath its weight, and countless 
jewels sparkled in the sunshine. The merry 
jingle of the sleigh-bells was heard everywhere. 
All the world with his wife or sweetheart was 
out, and the air was musical with laughter and 
merry greetings. A cunning little cutter had re- 
placed the pony-carriage now, and Randal and 
Greta were no more able to resist the witchery of 
the tempting day, than every one else in the good 
old town. They had a long drive up the river 
this time, through quiet Hatfield, and around 
home by a longer road. Arriving there, they 
found every one away. 

“Mr. Joe Raymond took them all to Mr. Will’s, 
in Holyoke, and left word that you and Mr. 
Randal was to come too, Miss,” Ellen said. 

But they did not go. Once in the cosy sitting- 
room before the bright fire, it seemed much 
pleasanter there than outside. So Greta brought 
her stool, as usual, when they were alone, and sat 
near him. She rested one hand on his knee, and 
looked thoughtfully into the fire. Presently she 
turned to him and said: , 

“How happy Addie looked last night. Did 
you notice it?” 

“ Brides usually are supposed to be happy, little 
girl,” said Randal, caressing the pretty golden 
head. Then, putting his hand beneath her chin 
and raising her face, he looked down at her and 
said quietly, though his heart was beating quickly, 
«Greta, when shall we make those beautiful 
promises to each other, that Addie and Tom. 


made last night? You know,” he added 
moment’s pause, “you are to be my wife 
day.” 

No,” she said, wonderingly ; “am 

« Will you not, my darling?” he asked, eagerly 
now: “ You are all the world to me, Greta; ever 
since I found you, you have been the one joy of 
my life. There is no one else who cares for me 
and I—I must have you with me always, Greta, 
always. You are mine, and no one can take you 
from me.” He had spoken hurriedly and almost 
incoherently, but he paused now. She was look. 
ing at him frankly, but with a dawning perplexity 
in her eyes. Simply as a child might, she said. 

« But, Randal, I do not love you as—as_» 
here a faint flush tinged her cheeks, “as Addie 
does Tom, do I?” 

Alas! a sudden pang shot through Randals 
heart. Full well he knew that if she did, there 
would have been no need to ask the question 
But he resolutely shut his eyes to the unwelcome 
fact. He could not give her up; he would not, 

«“T will teach you, my darling,” he said, draw. 
ing drawing her tendarly nearer to him, & See 
Greta,” he went on, more quietly, while she looked 
at him so earnestly with her calm, innocent eyes 
« You love me very dearly, do you not?” 

O, yes!” she replied ; “ better than any one ig 
the whole world.” 

He kissed her before he continued: ,« And it 
would make you very unhappy if I should live 
far away always, and see you only once in two or 
three years ?” 

« Why, of course it would, Randal.” 

«But you would like to go with me where 
my work calls me, and live with me ina pretty 
little home, just you and I, where we would be % 
happy, little one,” he said, almost wistfully, 

She smiled happily. “ That would be charm 
ing. But must you go? Could we not live here 
just as we are now ?” 

«“ No, dear child, I must go, and I cannot leave 
you behind me; neither can you go unless you are 


after 
» SOme. 


my wife, for you know, Greta, that you are not my 


rea] sister.” 

For some time she sat without speaking, with 
her face turned from him, while he passed his 
hand slowly over her hair. Then she looked up, 
and said softly : 

“Tam ready, Randal. I will be your wife.” 

Again that pain oppressed him. Was thig the 
wooing he had dreamed of? Was this fair and 
quiet maiden, who sat at his feet and without @ 
blush or tremor looked at him so calmly and 
promised to be his wife, the shy, half-willing, half 
reluctant girl he had fancied, yielding her happy 
heart to his keeping ? 

But the real significance of her words came 
over him, and all else was lost in the blissful know- 
ledge that she was his at last. Stooping, he drew 
her to his heart, and kissed her tenderly, 
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“a My darling Greta,” he said softly, after a little, 
wyou shall never repent this promise. I will 
teach you to love me, and the earth shall not hold 
» happier, more treasured wife than mine.” 

She rested quietly in his embrace. 

«It seems so strange, Randal,” she said pres- 
ently. “ I had never dreamed of being your wife. 
| thought it would be always as it is now. But I 
see, since you told me, that it could not be so. I 
am glad you will not have to leave me when you 

I could not have borne that,” and she slipped 
her hand in his. 

‘4 sudden joy thrilled him. She did love him; 
but she was such a child yet! He could be 

jent and wait, if need be, for the fuller self knowl- 
edge which time would bring to her. But even 
as he clasped her, with a happy sense of posses- 
sion, he’ knew in his secret heart that it was not a 
generous thing he had done. But she loved him— 
had she not said so?—better than the whole world. 
She had promised to be his wife. That was 
enough, and he shut out all other thoughts. 

They sat without speaking, till the shadows 
deepened and darkened in the pieasant room, 
and the sound of bells announced the arrival of 


the others. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


“Ne in all the welkin was no cloud.” 
—Chaucer. 


The New Year opened very quietly at the Sum- 
merfield home. Addie and Tom were still away. 
Theo had gone to Boston to make a long promised 
visit. Both she and Greta had intended to spend 
their first “society” winter in the city, and it was 
agreat disappointment to Theo that she had to 
goalone. But Greta was to leave them for her 
distant home in the early spring, and Auntie Sum- 
merfield said she could not spare her for even a few 
weeks of the short time remaining. So Theo had 
gone, secretly resolved to cut short her stay, and 
help Greta with her preparations. For, although 
Randal had privately charged Mrs. Summerfield 
to allow no one, Greta most of all, to feel the 
weight of this somewhat hurried work, there was 
much that the girls preferred to have done in the 
house, and the days promised to be busy ones. 

After the bustle and gayety of the weeks pre- 
ceding Addie’s marriage, the quiet which had 
now fallen on the house seemed restful. The 
girls, Delle and Dora, had returned to school im- 
mediately after New Year, and Randal, too, had 
been summoned away on urgent business, which 
would detain him a month or more. It was a 
hard thing for him, this separation from Greta 
just at this time, and she too had been sorry to 
have him go. 

“It will be for the last time, darling,” he whis- 


pered as he unclasped her clinging arms, and 
kissed her pale cheeks at the moment of parting. 
“ I shall never leave you again.” 

And Greta smiled as she heard him, and 
wathchea him out of sight; but a sigh followed 
closely, and she wished that he had not gone. 

Letters came nearly every day from one or an- 
nother of the wanderers. Letters, bright, joyous 
and full of fun, from Theo, describing the people 
she met and the places she saw, as only Theo 
could describe them ; letters that brought to Rose 
and Ruth and Greta a bit of their happy little 
writer’s sunshine, and made them merry too; 
letters loving, thoughtful and tender from Randal; 
and full of joy and longings to be in her ownf 
pretty home from Addie. 

One bright morning, towards the last of Jan- 
uary, Ruth announced her intention of walking 
down to the village for the mail. 

“It is just the morning for a walk,” she said, 
“and you must come, too, Greta. Randal would 
never allow you to stay in the house so, you know 
perfectly well. It is unfair to take such advantage 
of his absence,” and Ruth smiled half chidingly 
as she took the bit of sewing from Greta’s hand, 

“ Yes Greta,” said Mrs. Summerfield, * you do 
need a bit of exercise. And Ruth, I wish you 
would step around to the telegraph office, and 
send word to Theo to order that history for Delle. 
She asked about it in her last letter, and I forgot it 
when I wrote to Theo. So you can telegraph, 
and it will reach Delle in time.” 

While Ruth was writing her message in the 
telegraph office, Dr. Warner came in, looking 
pale and hurried. He went to Greta at once. 


“There is no trouble, I hope?” she said. 


quickly, as she gave him her hand. 

“ Nothing that can be helped,” he replied, 
answering the sympathy in her eyes with a grate- 
full glance from his own. “ My mother has been 
very ill, and I have this morning received a tele- 
gram that she is dead. I have arranged matters 
here to leave town for a few days. I saw you as 
you came in, and it occured to me that I might in 
trust a Commission to you. | Margaret is not well, 
and I was to have taken her some medicine to- 
day, which she should have at once. I dislike 
trusting it to my boy. Will you take it to her?” 

“ With pleasure. We are going directly home, 
and I will drive down there immediately.” 

“Thank you. Please tell Margaret that sister 
Ellen was with mother, and that I will see her as 
soon as I return. Good-bye.” 

She laid her hand in his extended one for an 
instant, saying, half shyly: 

“TI am sorry for you, doctor. Good-bye.” 

There was a large mail that morning, two iet- 
ters for Greta from Randal among the others. 
Thick, square letters his always were, with a hint 
of his own resolute, thorough-going natnre in the 
clear, firm superscription. She only opened them, 
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and-read that he was well, putting them in her 
pocket to await her return from Margaret’s, Just 
as Mont was brought around, little Daisy came 
running out. 

* Pleathe, Auntie Daithie, let me go?” 

* Run ask mamma, and bring your coat and 
hood.” 

Pretty soon she came trotting back, breathless 
with her hurry, and looking like a great snowball 
with red mittens on. Nothing was dearer to her 
heart than a ride with her Aunt Daisy, and a 
sleigh-ride above all others. Mont shook his long 
mane when he saw her standing on the step, as 
much as to say: * Don’t be gfraid, little girl; I’m 
a steady old fellow now,” and the snow flew out 
from under his feet as he took them quickly 
through the village and along the road below. 
Daisy was a talkative little companion, and kept 
Greta busy answering her questions. 

“Ith there any chillerunth where we are going, 
auntie?” 

Yes, Daisy ; one little boy, not quite so large as 
you are.” 

“Ith he a pretty boy, and will he like me?” 
she asked, so seriously that Greta was much 
amused. 

« He is a good little fellow, Daisy ; but: he has 
never had any little girl to play with.” 

That seemed very strange to Daisy, and it was 

fully a whole minute before she spoke again. 
, “QO, my!” she exclaimed, as Mont came to the 
end of the lane and stopped before the cottage, 
“what a thmall little houthe! Will there be room 
for uth in there, auntie ?” 

“We will go and see. Now jump!” and the 

snowball came softly down on the porch. Ray 
came out to meet them with a cordial welcome. 
They all went directly to Margaret's room, where 
they found her showing Wally some bright-colored 
pictures. But something more charming than 
pictures had come to the poor little fellow. Greta 
had taken off Daisy’s things, and she sat in Wally’s 
chair looking at him in a very dignified way. At 
first he regarded her from a distance, but gradu- 
ally drew nearer, murmuring softly, “ pitty, pitty.” 
Then, as she sat motionless, he came close to her 
and Jaid his little brown hand very carefully on 
her white dress; then, on the ends of her wide 
blue sash; and, after a moment's pause, he lifted, 
with the utmost. gentleness, one of her golden 
‘curls. He forgot to repeat his one word of ad- 
miration ; his delight was too great for speech, but 
his face was a revelation of his feelings. With 
flushed cheeks, and eyes almost as intelligent as 
Daisy’s own, he leaned over and bent his face 
close to hers. 3 

The’ little girl had enjoyed this silent homage 
greatly, and she had been quiet a remarkably long 
time, for her, out of respect to the strange boy 
who had never played with girls; but now, she 

thought she had allowed him time enough for 


his investigations. So she suddenly threw jie 
arms about his neck, and pressed her rosy cheek 
against his, saying graciously : 

“You are a pretty little boy. You cay kith 
me, if you want to.” . 

But Wally drew back, and she looked at hin 
in surprise. Laying her hand on his shouldes 
she said soothingly : ; 

«Never mind, you needn’t. Where are Your 
dollth ?” 

Wally did uot reply, but stood looking at her 
with happy eyes. Daisy regarded him solemnly, 
“Poor little boy,” she cooed, in her soft yoj 
“can't you talk any yet? Well—we’ll look g 

the pictureth then.” 

She brought the book, and they sat down to- 
gether on the rug before the fire, Her face, fi 
and sweet, was bent over the book, and her 
little tongue explained everything; but his dark 
bright eyes were never turned from the beautify 
vision which had so suddenly dawned upon fig 
clouded life. Poor Wally! It was a touching 
picture, and the three at the other end of te 
room felt its sadness keenly. 

“ Poor little fellow,” said his mother, “he fas 
never seen a child before. It is a revelations 
him.” 

They had not seemed greatly surprised wheg 
Greta gave them the doctor's message, Mi 
Warifer, they told her, had been ill for a Jong 
time, and it had been a great trial to her son that 
he could not be with her; but, as he was the 
support of the family, he could not leave his work; 
and she had probably gone so suddenly at the last, 
that there had been no time to send for him 
Greta remembered how sad and worn he had 
looked all winter, and felt a sudden sympathy for 
him. Were there sorrows in all lives, she 
wondered, and would her turn come too? 

« Come, little girl,” she said at last, after they 
had had a long talk on various subjects. “ Mamimg 
will think we are lost.” 

The pretty pictures had all been looked a@ 
several times, and as there seemed to be “no dollth 
in the thmall little houthe,” Miss Daisy was quit 
ready for another ride. She kissed the two ladies 
good-bye very prettily; but Wally, now that she 
had her coat and hood on, would not come neat 
enough for a,second greeting. He seemed @ 
understand that she was going away, for he rant 
his mamma, and cried: 

“Mamma! no! no! not go!” and when they 
drove away he watched them till they turned imi 
the main road, and disappeared from view, 

Immediatety after dinner, Greta went to be 
room to read her letters. The first one, dated a 
Omaha, was much as usual; but the second Gm 
began somewhat abruptly. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 

Your letter, which should have been mailed, ye 
terday morning, was in some way overlookel 
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S Garling, and now I will not open it, but take 
; sheet to write you a wonderful piece of 
and send both together. 
rday was rather an idle day with me, and 
aiting for some legal formalities to be 
to, I went off for a gallop of an hour or 
| was several miles from the city, enjoying to 
the full the glorious day, when I saw, not far before 
me, a horseman whose animal limped slowly along. 
Coming nearer, I saw that it had, in some way, 
igmed its foot quite seriously ; so much so indeed, 
that J doubted if it could go much further. Its 
rider bad dismounted and was walking slowly, lead- 
ing the horse. Something in the gentleman's gait 
gad figure seemed familiar, and as he turned at my 
roach and looked at me, fancy my surprise as I 
recognized the features of George Montrose, You 
will remember him as the son of Sir George, whose 
history Nurse James told you, and who has not 
jwed in England for many years, 

j have always had the strongest sympathy for him, 
and felt that, whatever the trouble may have been, 
the old gentleman wronged him. Margie told me 
ofthe affair when I first knew her, and showed me 
her brother's letter's, and the photographs he sent 
jer at different times. So, although I had never 
sen him, I knew him at once, and should have 
known him anywhere, from his likeness to his 
father. I immediately dismounted and introduced 
myself. I knew that Margie had written of me. 
He was delighted to see me, and proves to be a 
delightful fellow. It seems that he has been in 
California and Mexico for some time past, and had 
started to make the overland journey east, on horse- 
back. Stopping here and there, as inclination 
prompted, he had arrived so near Omaha, when a 
slight weakness he had noticed in Hector's foot 
developed, quite suddenly, into what proved to be a 
serious lameness. We walked slowly on to the 
nearest house, where we were fortunate enough to 
find a buggy. To this we put my horse, and in 
die time reached home, giving Hector into the 
doctor's hands. 

After dinner, I brought George to my room, and 
we talked until the wee small hours, at a rate which 
you and Theo could scarcely have exceeded! You 
see, 1 am the first one he has seen, since he left 
England, who knows anything of his home, and of 
course, there were a thousand questions to be asked 
andanswered. He ismuch attached to his father, 
in spite of the treatment he and his wife reoeived at 
his hands, and would very gladly let bygones be 
bygones, and spend the rest of his life at Montrose; 
but all his overtures meet with no response, and he 
feels himself to be truly an exile. Naturally, in 
speaking of my last visit to Montrose, I told him of 
you, my sweet Greta, and of your plans for the 
future. I showed him your picture, and he seemed 
Much struck with your resemblance to his wife, 
who died not long after their marriage. He told 
me the whole story then, more fully than I had 
heard it from Margle, and I feel so sorry for him. 
He isa man of strong domestic tastes, and his life 
has been such a sad and lonely, one. We shall 
come East together, just as soon as my work is done, 
aad 1 shall bring him to Northampton with me; 


news, 
Yeste 
while W 


then you will learn to love him as well as I do: 
You know his family and home are almost like my 
own. But you will see him soon yourself, and my 
letter is getting to be a long one. 

Good-bye, little girl. Keep my roses blooming 
and think of me as Ever thine, RANDAL, 


CHAPTER V. 


DOCTOR AND NURSE." 


* ** Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben? 
Was bedraugt dich so sehr? 
Welch ein freundes, neues Leben 
Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 
-—Gocethe. 


All thoughts of the future, whether pleasant or 
otherwise, were soon swallowed up in those of the 
present. A severe, though not malignant form 
of scarlet fever had been prevalent in the villages 
around Northampton for several weeks, and now 
appeared in that place to an alarming extent. 
Rose had decided to take Daisy away, and all her 
arrangements were made to leave home and _re- 
main until the danger should be past. But she 
had waited too long. The very night before her 
intended departure, the littie girl awoke with a 
sore throat, and by morning her flushed cheeks 
and throbbing pulse told the unwelcome story. 

Rose was not strong that spring, and her anxiety 
and nervousness in regard to Daisy was so great 
as to unfit her for the care of the child. In fact, 
she was ill herself, and required the constant ar 
tendance of either her mother or Ruth; so the 
care of Daisy fell almost wholly upon Greta. She 
was a good nurse, and unwearied in her tender 


to her heart. No one else could quiet her so 
easily, nor hold her so comfortably ; and when she 
grew delirious, and did not know the loving faces 
bent so anxiously above her, her cry, repeated 
again and again, was, “Auntie! pleathe auntie, 
come! Daithie wantth her dear auntie!” 

And so days passed slowly and sadly, each one 
the possible bearer of a heavier grief, and still 
Daisy lay in Greta’s arms, unconscious now; so 
feebly did the tiny spark of life burn in her weak 
little body, that it seemed doubtful if it ever would 
grow brighter. But one day, the heavy lids 
slowly unclosed, and she looked up at Greta with 
a tiny smile, and whispered scarcely above her 
breath, “ Pleathe—thing—”’ 

“Thank God!” cried Dr, Warner, who was 
kneeling before her, almost counting each heart. 
beatas the last, “she wiil live.” 

And Greta, by a strong effort, keeping back 
the grateful tears which sprang from a full hear., 
sang in soft, sweet tones, a little nursery hymn 
that Daisy loved. When she finished, the deep 
silence was broken only by the low sobbing of 
Ruth and her mother, and Daisy was sleeping 


quietly for the tirst time since her illness. She 


care of the sweet little prattler, who was very dear ” 
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grew better rapidly, and Greta was banished ftom 
the sick-room, to take the rest she so sorely needed. 

« A week’s sound sleep is what you need, Miss 
Bradford. Even such perfect health as yours 
will not/endure too much strain,” Dr. Warner 
had satd as he bade her good night the second 
evening after Daisy’s recovery began. He held 
her hand a moment, with professional gravity 
feeling her pulse, but he looked just beyond her 
as he spoke. 

So she slept, and on the third morning aftergis 
advice had been given he heard some ono Call 
him’ softly, as he came down from the nursery. 
Turning, he saw a slender figure clothed in grey: 
it was Greta, and she led the way to the little re- 
ception room and closed the door. 

«« What is this I hear, doctor, about little Wally ?” 

“ Whom have you seen? Who has been here ? 
I told you—,” he said quickly and almost sternly. 

“ I know, doctor,” she interrupted quietly ; “ but 
I Aave heard, and you must tell me the truth 
about it.” 

She was pale, but a very determined expression 
shone forth from her dark eyes, as she looked 
earnestly at him. 

* Wally is dangerously ill,” he said then; “I 
think there is very little hope of his recovery.” 

« And who is with them ?” 

“Noone. His mother nurses him.” 

“How long has he been sick?” she asked, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“ Nearly two weeks, now.” 

“ Have you been there yet, to-day ?” 

“No; I am going directly from here.” 

“ Thank you, doctor ;” she said rising. 
you please wait a few minutes Jonger? 
soon be ready.” 

She moved towards the door, but he was there 
before her. 

“ Child!” he said, “you know not what you do. 
He has the worst malignant type. I cannot let 

you go.” 
' Greta flushed quickly at these last words, but 
she said quietly and firmly : 

« But I am going, doctor. Let us lose no time.” 

He did not stir, and her eyes fell before his 
pleading gaze, and her heart beat quickly, though 
outwardly she was calm. His glance fell on her 
ring, and though his cheeks grew white, his voice 
was steady as he said : 

“Think of your absent friend. Do you owe 
him nothing?” 

A burning flush rose slowly over her throat and 
face~to her hair, and she did not raise her eyes. 

“TI shall go, doctor,” she said again, in a low 
tone. 

He came close to her then, and spoke hoarsely : 

“ It is almost certain death to you, Greta, in your 
present condition. Ah, child! have you no pity!” 

She stepped back a little, and looked at him 
with full, earnest eyes. 


« Will 
I will 


‘any change took place. 


« Dr. Warner, do not try to keep me. qa 
not go with you, I shall be there very soon sha 

«And so you will go, knowing that it may be 
to your death ? knowing that it may bring 2 hore 
coming worse than death to your—your lover? 
knowing that to others—” 

“ Hush!” she said, her face as white as his 
now ; “I’m going in spite of all and everythj , 

He moved aside then, without a word, byt he 
took her hand as she passed him and pressed jg jp 
his lips. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Summerfield and Ruth 
endeavored to dissuade Greta from going to nape 
Wally. Having, as they believed, just saved they 
darling’s life by her ceaseless care, she seems 
doubly precious; and especially in Randal’s gh 
sence, Mrs. Summerfield scarcely felt justified in 
allowing such a sacrifice of her time and strength, 
even if nothing worse followed. But Greta, paleang 
silent, kept quietly on with her preparations. Kig. 
ing them good-bye, she said, half sadly: 

“ Randal would never keep me from sucha 
duty as this. I shall come safely back to you, ang 
to him, when I am sure I shall bring you no day 
ger. Do not be over-anxious. I will send yoy 
word often how we are.” She stopped a momen 
by the side of the little sleeper, now regaining her 
strength, and went down to the doctor. Thej 
ride was a silent one. They found Margaretig 
tears, for the first time since Greta had know, 
her. She extended her arms, crying brokeniy; 

“No one but an angel straight from heaven 
could be more welcome heyxe, dear Greta.” 

It seemed that when Wally was at his worst 
and needed constant care, Mr. Boyd had bees 
taken violently ill, and poor Ray, between the twa 
could attend to neither properly. Her husband 
had not been at home for many days, and Mar 
garet, helpless as a baby, could only lie and weep, 


For almost the first time since their misfortunes” 


began, she lost her bright faith and cheerfulness 
Never before had things looked quite so dark in 
their little home. 

They found the child in an apparently hopeles 
condition, and there was little to do, except to 1 
new the cooling applicationgand give him stimi: 
lants. But the doctor remained all night, think 
ing the crisis near, and wishing to be at hand # 
Margaret slept, for the 
first time in many hours, and Ray was with het 
father. So Greta and Dr. Warner remained 
alone with Wally, as they had done once =i 
Daisy. But there was a difference now. Jul 
what it was, would have been difficult, perhapy 
for either of them to have told. None the less# 
existed. 

Greta heard again and again his earnest protem 
and saw his white agitated face as he stood beter 
her. But he saw only the girl near him, her fag 
pale, and her eyes never once turned towalil 
him, She looked very sweet and womanly in Be 
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re wrapper, cher hair drawn plainly away from 
her face and coiled low in her neck. It suited her 
eway, this Madonna-like simplicity of attire. 
rae seemed quite changed from the merry- 
pearted girl he had often seen and admired, on 
coming to Northampton, a year before. He had 
garcely spoken with her, until the night of her 
jiile birth-day party. But from the moment when, 
geing him alone and seemingly unacquainted, 
she had, with a shy womanly compassion on her 
pright face, come to him and tried in her pretty 
ilish way to entertain him, he had been drawn 
jowards her. 

And he knew, now, that’ her beauty and sweet- 
ness bad stolen almost unawares into his heart, 
yatil she had become exceedingly precious to him. 
The knowledge had come to him, with the shock 
of a surprise, when she told him of her determi- 
nation to come to Wally. Not until then had he 
yalized how wholly he loved her. And now, as 
he sat so near her that he could touch her gar- 
ments by reaching out his hand, he felt that the 
gars above them were not further from his life 
gd heart than she. For, was she not to become 
the wife of a man every way worthy of her, even 
hisown warm and valued friend, in whose happi- 
ness he should rejoice? And, moreover, had 
the been free, how could he ask her to share his 
lie? His, as yet, meagre income barely sufficed 
fo Support the sisters dependent upon him. Some 
day, please God, he meant to stand high in his 
profession, and he worked faithfully and devotedly 
tothis end. But years of toil and poverty stood 
between him and his goal; long years before he 
could ask any woman to bear his name, least of all 
this one ; so daintily reared and so shielded from 
care. And yet, he thought as he watched her 
from his shaded corner, how her presence and 
sympathy would sweeten and lighten those years 
of labor! how delightful a thing life, even the 
hardest, would become at her side! And he 
knew too that in her heart there slumbered a 
wealth of affection, loyal, tender, self-sacriticing, 
waiting to be lavished upon the object of her de- 
yotion. He felt that whoever she loved, neither 
poverty, nor distance nor sickness nor any evil 
could keep her from him nor weaken her regard. 
Bat it was not for him. Randal was the happy 
man to win and wear the pirceless treasure of 
her love’; and he must crush his vain longings 
fom out his heart, lest they torture him beyond 
endurance. 

Hie had seen her and been with her much dur- 
ing the past three months. It had happened so 
entirely without his planning. At Margaret’s, in 
company occasionally, and now since Daisy’s ill- 
ness, nearly every day had brought them together. 
And he resolved that he would not avoid her dur- 
ig the litle time she yet remained with them. 
His life afterward would be so lonely and dark, 
fra time at least, that he could not now shut out 


the happiness her presence gave him, even though 
it was so mixed with pain. When she was gone 
would be time enough. 

John Warner was a proud man, albeit a gentle- 
hearted one. It could never be said of him that 
he wore his heart on his sleeve. So Greta would 
never have dreamed, from anything in his words 
or looks or manner from that tifte forth, that he 
was other than the most casual acquaintance. Al- 
ways dignified and courteous in his intercourse 
with every one, with her he was almost formally 
so, and she nor any one else never suspected the 
difficulty he often had to maintain this outward 
composure. But Greta never forgot their little in- 
terview in the reception-room, and she never men- 
tioned it to Randal. 

Wally lingered for a day or two in nearly the 
same condition, and then, to.the surprise of them 
all, began to improve. As each day added to his 
strength, Greta fancied that he looked changed. 
She watched him very carefully, and became quite 
sure that he looked more intelligent than she had 
ever seen him, The doctor came but once a day, 
and in his somewhat hasty calls saw no change ; 
but Greta was sure that she was not mistaken. 


She could not bear to awaken false hopes, so she - 


said nothing of what she suspected. One day, 
she carried him into Margaret’s room, and laid 
him on the bed beside her. Then she busied 
herself about the room for a few minutes, and 
went back to him. Attracting Margaret’s atten- 
tion, she bent over him and smiled. His eyes 
lighted up as he recognized his loving nurse, and 
he smiled in return—not the feeble, vacant smile 
that had occasionally passed over his face, but a 
bright one, as sweet as Daisy’s own. Greta’s 
heart almost stopped beating; she looked quickly 
at Margaret, down whose cheeks the happy tears 
were rolling. 

“Merciful God!” she exclaimed, “can it be 
that this illness has given our darling back to us?” 

At the sound of her voice the little fellow turned 
towards her, but his smiles as yet were all for 
Greta. The good news seemed almost too won- 
derful to be true ; even Ray could scarcely believe 
it. But as the days passed, it became perfectly 
evident that dear little Wally’s mind had burst the 
chains which had bound it since his fall, and was 
once again bright and active. There were thank- 
ful hearts at the cottage then, and nohe-more so 
than Greta’s. 

“TI could never have forgiven myself if. Wally 
had died,” she said, “ for I brought Daisy here.” 

“And that is why you came to him?” said Ray. 

“Not wholly—I should have come just the 
same ; but that made it seem doubly my duty.” 

“This is not the first time that blessings have 
come in disguise,” Margaret said, one day when 
they were speaking for the thonsandth time of his 
almost miraculous recovery. “I think I shall 
never again murmur, come what may. ‘Here we 
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were all heart-broken, because we thought we were 
going to lose him, never dreaming that his very 
sutfering was to make him inexpressibly dearer to 
us.” 

Greta had been from home neafly a month, 
when she returned. She was welcomed with 
much rejoicing, and had a pleasant surprise in 
finding Theo th€re. 

“It does my heart good to have you here again, 
dear girl,” Greta said, lovingly, “ how long is it 
since you went away? It seems years.” 

Bright little Theo stole a quick glance at Greta 
as she lay back in her chair, somewhat wearily. 

“ Not quite two months, my dear. I’ve had a 
charming time, and been just as idle and as happy 
as those great velvet butterflies we used to see at 
school, among the flowers. But, you see, I had 
heard of all your saintliness, and [ thought two 
angels in the family would never do; so I went a 
little to the other extreme, just to keep things 
even, you know.” 

“I have a splendid new friend, too, Greta; and 
he’s a minister! Only fancy that! He is ever 
so big and tall and handsome, and will be here to 
see me before long.” 

Greta had been watching her as she chattered 
away so merrily, and thought how pretty she was. 
Her simple dress of navy-blue became her delicate 
complexion, and the stylish arrangement of her 
dark hair suited the poise of her small, erect head, 
which she had a bird-like habit of turning on one 
side. But there was a deeper flush than usual on 
her cheeks, and a half-shy drooping of the lids 
over her bright, dark eyes, as she finished, which 
did not escape Greta’s notice. 

Theo a minister’s wife! It fairly took her 
breadth away! And yet, why not? Greta knew 
full well what a true womanly heart throbbed be- 
neath that merry, saucy girlishness. 

“Come here, Theo, and tell me about it,” she 
said softly, drawing the pretty head down on her 
shoulder. So Theo told her, and it was a sweet 
little story—so simple, so natural and so genuine. 
The tears came to Greta’s eyes as she heard it; 
but she did not let Theo see them, and she could 
not have explained the sigh which she stifled. 

“And so this great, tall parson is coming to 
carry my little Theo away off to some country 
parsonage,, where she will see nobody but the 
lawyer’s and the doctor’s wife.” : 

“QO, that reminds me,” cried Theo, gayly, 
springing up and looking keenly at Greta, “ what- 
ever have you been doing with your Doctor? I 
saw him yesterday, and he looked as solemn as a 
church owl.” 


Greta flushed slightly as she answered. “ Did 


you not know that he had lost his mother since 
you went away ?” 

* Oh !—Poor fellow, I am sorry for him.” 

Iler tone was perfectly serious, but she looked, 
mischievous, and Greta changed the subject. 


About this time, a letter came from Randi 
saying that he could not be at home as soon as he 
had wished and hoped to be. 

“ We, George and I,” he wrote, “are gous 
like good fellows to get through here and be with 
you by the first of May, at farthest. So, my Gretg 
you may be all ready for me, just as soon as you 
please, and we will have a play-day, by ang ly 
to make up for this long waiting.” 

So March and April passed, and May found the 
pretty work all done. Mrs. Summerfielg and 
Ruth and Grefa had spent a couple of pleasany 
weeks in Boston, bringing home what Theo calleg 
the “sack of the city.” 

“ Dear me!” she cried, comically, as she looked 
with exclamations of delight at the dainty gay 
lovely things brought forth from the depths ¥ 
their trunks, “how I wish I’d been picked Up at 
sea bya rich young man! Then I might hay 
had a ‘Trusser’ too, as old Mrs. Benton calls it 
Greta, I’m positively envious of you!” 

But Greta only smiled, and laid away her Pretty 
things with a happy face. Randal was coming 
soon now, and everything was ready. Event 
dress itself, pure and soft as a floating mist, ij 
awaiting its fair wearer. Beside it was the fleecy 
vail, dainty satin slippers, gloves, and snowy ling 
—all as spotless and lovely as the blossoms poy 
bursting into their sweetest bloom for the gig 
day. 

One morning the girls were going for a ride 
“Let us drive over to Amherst and see Bele 
Starkweather. It is so long since we were there” 
Ruth had suggested, and the others at ong 
agreed. “We will go in the large carriage, an 
have Joe drive us. Then we can stay as lateg 
we like.” 

But just as they were starting, Dr. Wame 
brought a note from Margaret. Theo saw him 
driving in, and ran out to meet him. 

* Would you not like to see Greta yoursell 
doctor ?” she asked as she took the note, tim 
ing her bright eyes full upon his grave face, #] 
will call her,” she continued without waiting i 
an answer. But he seemed not to have beat 
her, for he raised his hat and drove away® 
quickly, that Theo knit her sunny brow am 
looked after him in amazement. Then she well 
in and presented the note to Greta. 

“ Your wonderful doctor brought it,” she sig 
« and he never said a word when I asked himiilt 
would like to see you himself. I have an ide 
she went on solemnly, “ that grief sometimes: 

“You will have to take Addie, or one of it 
other girls, in my place,” interrupted Greta, mat 
abruptly than she usually spoke, with scale 


cheeks. “ Margaret says, ‘May I beg you tospemay 


the day with me? We have had some wondeiml 
good fortune, and I long to share it with yous 
cannot refuse her, girls; and I am eager, myige 
to hear what has brought them joy.” 
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Rand So it was arranged, and they left the house to- 
he her, though in opposite directions—they, with 


merry carriage-load, to drive over the beautiful 
, mherst road, stretching before them like a rib- 
‘ upon the buddifig green of meadow and 
woodland ; she, to take the familiar way to Mar- 
home. 
Mrs. Summerfield, with Rose and Daisy, now 
ump and rosy, had gone to Springfield for a 
week's visiting ; so the house was quite deserted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TWO MARGARETS, 


unty and Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spell-word, nor 
lepths of The half unconscious power to draw 

ked Up at All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law.” 

ght Haye —F. G. Whittier. 

1 calls jf Greta found Margaret awaiting her with much 


impatience. She was sitting, as Greta had first 
yeen her, in her large white chair by the window. 
Her dress was white, as usual, with a bunch of 


Pretty 
coming 


Even the delicately-tinted arbutus at her throat. Her eyes 
mist, lay were bright and her cheeks faintly flushed; in- 
he leery deed, her whole face seemed illumined with some 
WY linen great joy. 
OMS Nowy «Why, Margaret, how lovely you are to-day!” 
the glad woke almost involuntarily from Greta’s lips, as she 
came im. 
r a ride «It is only because I am so happy, dear ‘Greta. 
ee Belle Come, sit here close by me, and I will tell you 
re there,” about it. Just a week ago yesterday, father re- 
at once ceived a letter from a gentleman we used to know 
lage, and well; he wished him to come to Springfield, 
as late a where he desired to consult him upon a matter of 
important business. He went, and night before 
Warner last he came home with such news, Greta !” 
saw him This gentleman, it seems, owed father several 
thousand dollars, years ago. But he failed and 
yourself, went into bankruptcy, and that was the end of it, 
yte, tam we all thought. It now appears, however, that 
ace, #] he has been quietly at work ever since, with a 
iting: for determination to pay all his creditors in full, and 
ve heard has just been able todo it. He sent for father, 
away # fo trapsfer the amount due him, into his own 
row and hands. The business -was not entirely finished 
she went when father came home, but he could wait no 
longer before telling us, and as some of the 
she said, money was Ray's, she was needed there. So he 
im if he drove up, and has gone back to-day to finish mat- 
n idea? ters. Ray and Wally have gone with him, and 
imes—.” I sent for you, dear Greta, because I longed to 
e of the have you with me. With Wally’s recovery and 
ta, more this good fortune, I #an never wish for anything 
scarlet more.” 
to spend i “My dear Margaret!” cried Greta, kissing her 
onderial afiectionately, « I think I am as happy as you are, 
you’ | aimost. I cannot tell you half how glad I am. 


Aad Ray too, how she must rejoice.” 
“It is for Ray and father that I am most 


, mysel 


happy,” Margaret said, while her eyes grew moist ; 
‘‘upon them has fallen the heaviest burden of all 
this weary time.” 

“Oh, no, dear Pearl!” Greta said, using Ray’s 
pet name for her sister for the first time, and 
realizing how fitting it was for the pure-hearted, 
unselfish girl, “ don’t say that.” 

“Nay, Greta darling, do not weep for me,” 
said Margaret, gently. “I am not unhappy for 
myself. At first I was, but I learned to live 
down, and look above and beyond, my own sor- 
rows. I have never told you of my lover, Greta; 
almost my husband. He was quite unlike John 
in personal appearance, being fair and slender, 
with hair like yours, and such blue eyes. And 
he was so full of life and vigor; he had the same 
noble heart and brave manly spirit, the same reso- 
lute will and courage to battle with the world. 
We loved each other, Gfeta; we were to have 
been married very soon; when our trouble came, 
and what was worse than trouble, disgrace. Then 
I broke our engagement, and when he came plead- 
ing, saying that my sorrow was his; that we were 
really one and nothing should or could part us; 
that it would be his joy to care for me, and in- 
deed, for us all; then I refused to see him. For I 
knew how weakly I should yield; he had a 
strong will—and I loved him, Greta. So I knew 
the only safe way was not to see him. Ah! dear 
child, it was not an easy thing to do, but I could 
never join our blackened name to his pure 
one. Death were better than that. So I did not, 
would not waver in my resolution, in spite of his 
pleadings, and John’s, and Ray’s, for they were 
all so unselfish and lovely to me in those bitter 
days. At last he understood that his prayers and 
entreaties were of no avail, and he went away. 
Not long after, he was killed by the Indians ; he 
loved me to the last, and he understood my mo- 
tives, too, in doing as I did. They sent me a let- 
ter which they found in his pocket after he was 
dead—a lovely, comforting letter. But, Greta, I 
did wrong. John always said so. He said that 
when two people loved each other supremely and 
purely, as we did, they have no right to let amy- 
thing come between them. The very possession 
of such a love makes it their first and most sacred 
duty to become all in all to each other. And I 
have lived to see that he is right. I acted then as 
I thought was right, and it wrecked our two lives 
for this world’s joy. But God is good, Greta, and 
I feel sure that I shall find Fred in a better world, 
where such mistakes can never happen. Sol am 
happy and contented to wait patiently: Some- 
times the time seems long and the way lonely, but 
not often now. And since my other dear ones are 
freed from their heaviest burdens, life seems al- 
most the pleasant thing it once did—not so fair 
and sweet, for the highest joy and crown of a wo- 
man’s life can never come to me, but still good, 
and filled with quiet happiness. 
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But, little girl,” she said, tenderly, taking Greta’s 
face between her hands, and looking at her with 
loving eyes, “ remember this, the one lesson of my 
life. Never wreck your earthiy happiness as I 
did, by keeping the one you love from sharing 
everything with you, no matter what happens. 
Nothing is worse than crushing or wronging a 
pure, perfect, mutual love. John often said—” 

The door opened and John walked in. Greta 
sprang up, looking as guilty as if she had been 
caught in some mischief, and walked to the 
window, while the Doctor took Margaret’s out- 
Stretched hand in both his own, saying heartily: 

“IT was passing, and felt that I must come in to 
again rejoice with you. The long lane has turned 
at last, dear sister, and no one can be more sin- 
cerely thankful for this good fortune than I.” 

“I knew that, John. There was no need of 
such words from you, though it is pleasant to hear 
them. Must you go soon?” 

“Yes; I should not have stopped at all.” 

“Come back and take tea with Greta and me. 
Father and Ray will not be at home until late. 
Please don’t refuse me to-day, John?” 

She looked up at him with earnest eyes, and he 
glanced towards the window where Greta stood 
motionless. 

“Thank you. I will come.” 

* What do you see out there, Greta?” Margaret 
asked presently, as Greta did not move, after 
John’s departure. For a moment she did not 
reply; then returning to her low chair, she laid her 
head in Margaret’s lap, and burst into tears. She 
wept so violently that Margaret was alarmed ; but 
directly she grew calmer, and looked up with a 
smile shining through her tears. 

“There,” she cried, half laughing, “now that 
I’ve made a baby of myself, I feel better. They 
have been on the way, and I’m glad they are 
gone, those tears!” 

« But, my dear child,” said Margaret, looking 
eafnestly at the flushed face, “your happy heart 
should shed no such tears as these were.” 

“I hardly know, myself, what brought them,” 
she replied, looking with frank though troubled 
gaze at Margaret; “when Randal is here, he 
charms them away before they get a chance to 
gather, I guess. I wish he would come,” she 
said, wistfully. 

«I wish so too, dear Greta,” said Pearl, kissing 
her. “I think you need him more than any one 
else.” 

“Did I ever tell you how he found me?” 
asked Greta, after a pause. 

«No, I think not—except that you were both 
crossing the ocean, and the ship was burned.” 

«“T’ll begin away back with little Greta, and 
tell you all my life.” 

When she had finished, the shadows were long 
upon the floor, and the sky rosy with the setting 
sun. 


Margaret!” she cried, « I 
had invited company to tea. Why d 
tell me ?” es 

Margaret laughed. 

“ John isn’t company,” she said, « but he shal 
have some supper all the same. Do you remember 
the first time you were here?” she asked, ag sh. 
watched Greta stepping swiftly about the litt 
kitchen. 

“Indeed I do,” she replied with a 
glance towards the white chair. “ How odd it 
seems to think that we were ever strangers tg ow 
friends, when we have learned to loye then, 
dosen’t it.” 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret somewhat absently; 

“ Greta, do you know that you will make aww 
charming little housekeeper, one of these days 
Only you ought to marry a poor man, instead of : 
rich one.” 
_ Dr. Warner, passing near the open winds 
heard these words, and caught’sight of Greta, whe 
with crimson cheeks, asked Pearl why she musth. 
poor to be a good housewife. His heart fey 
quickly, and he paused almost unconsciously jp 
hear Margaret’s answer. 

“ Because you are a real little sunbeam, and 
they always shine brighest when everything ely 
is dark. There! John has come; and we are just 
ready for him!” 

Dr. Warner never forgot that tea. The tale 
was gaintily set, and everything seemed to hay 
gained an additioual charm from the white hands 
which prepared the meal. Never had snowy 
bread and golden butter tasted so sweet, nor honey 
and jelly so delicious; even the pure, sparkling 
water was cooler, and the sunlight which feliz 
broad bars across the table, brighter than ever be 
fore. Margaret was in her happiest mood, gad 
Greta charming in her place as hostess, For the 
time, all graver thoughts were thrown aside, and 
each one brought a share of merry speech @ 
laughing jest to fill up the measure of the happy 
hour, 


CHAPTER VIL 


THEO’S ACCOUNT OF IT, 


“« The past and present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like foot-prints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side.”’ 


—Longfellor 

« * # * And now, my wisest of dominigy 
you can never, never guess what a wonderfil 
transformation scene has taken placc! Our dea 
little Greta has proved to be Marguerite Loraim 
Montrose, only child of Sir George Montrose, @ 
Montrose, England! Doesn’t that sound like ai 
mance. But I will try to tell you all abouts 


an orderly way, if I can. 
“ Randal, as you know, has been west all tit 
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= He wrote of having met Mr. Montrose, 
—s seems has been in disgrace with his father 
ais, on account of his marriage. They be- 
came great friends at once, for Randal has always 
heen like one of the family, considering Montrose 

sone of his homes, and his sympathies, as well as 
Hast of Margie, the sister, have always been with 
Wr, George. But they had never met before. 
Now, as 1 said, they took an immense liking to 
ach other, and he promised to come home with 
Randal for the wedding in May. 

#{ remember now, though I thou#ht nothing of 
jtat the time, how strangely he locked when he 
frst saw Greta. They came several hours earlier 
than we expected them, and she and I were over 


4 Addie’. Mamma sent for us and we flew |, 


over the lawn. Greta is always lovely, but I 
thought more than usually so as we entered the 

+ where they all were. The joy and excite- 
ment of meeting Randal so unexpectedly after all, 
brought a rich flush to her cheeks, and her eyes 
were like stars. Mr. Montrose, a handsome, 
elegant gentleman, fairly stared at her, looking as 
if he was almost startled too. It seemed as 
though he could not take his eyes off her. They 
came Tuesday, and on Friday evening we were 
all going to a little party in Florence. 

«Greta wore white, with no ornament but a 
turquoise necklace and locket. The chain was 
of odd design, and very beautiful; one Randal 
had made in Europe to match the locket which 
Greta wore when he found her. This was large 
and of peculiar shape, and contained inside a curl 
of dark brown hair, and the picture of a young 
man whom she always supposed to be her father. 
As we all came laughing and chatting down the 
Sairs, with our wraps on our arms, Randal and 
Mr. Montrose stood awaiting us in the hall. My 
gloves were not yet buttoned, and I was just about 
to beg Randal to fasten them for me, when I 
heard a low cry, and heard Mr. Montrose say, 
almost harshly : 

«*Child, where did you get that ?’ 

“We all turned and saw him, pale and trembling, 
standing beside Greta, and pointing to the blue 
locket. 

“Half-frightened by his strange manner, she 
looked appealingly towards Randal, who said : 

“éIt was about her neck when I found her, 
George.’ 

“+Give it to me,’ cried Mr. Montrose, in a quick 
imperious tone, extending his hand. Then, with 
asudden return to his usual courtliness, he added 
earnestly, ‘I entreat you to pardon my rudeness; 
but I cannot—’ The words died upon his lips in 
the intense eagerness with which he waited, as 
Greta, awed as we all were by his manner, un- 
clasped the necklace, and without a word, gave it 
him. And in spite of ourselves, we all stood 
there and watched him as he opened it, though it 
W325 not the thing to do. 


Whiter he could not be, but he seemed scarcely 
to breathe as he touched a hidden spring, and’ 
with the picture fell out a tiny folded paper. 
He read the few words traced on it, then drew 
from about his own neck a locket, the exact 
counterpart of Greta’s, and opening it, held it 
toward her, showing her there a face which might 
have been taken for her own. ; 

Of course, we did not know that then, and 
could not understand why Greta flushed and 
paled as she looked, nor the sudden light which 
broke over her face as she reached out her hand 
for her own locket, and raised her eyes from the 
features pictured there, to those before her. It 
seemed a long time, though it could have been 
but a moment that they stood so, each reading 
the face of the other. 

“At last he said gently, answering the surprise, 
the doubt, the questioning of her look: 

“«* My heart told me that you must be my Elsa’s 
child, before this double proof, Marguerite, my 
daughter.’ 

“As he spoke the last words, she fell back uncon- 
scious, the pretty turquoises, so long parted, so 
strangely brought together, dropping from her 
hand. I think no one of us has any clear idea of 
just what anybody said or did; but it all came 
out right, at least, and it has been proven beyond 
a doubt that Greta is really his child, 

« When she wasa very little girl, he was obliged 
to leave their home for a few weeks on business; 
and during his absence, his father, who had been 
furious at the marriage, caused her mother, through 
some dishonorable means, to believe that her hus- 
band was dead. She was ill herself, and the 
shock killed her. Her child she gave to a near 
friend, Mrs. Leslie, who was then on the point of 
leaving with her own family for Australia. The 
old man thought that the child had died with its 
mother, and so Mr. George had always believed, 
until Greta’s wonderful resemblance to his wife, 
and the way she had been found in charge of the 
Leslies, and now the possession of the locket, had 
aroused and confirmed his suspicions. Letters to 
a sister of Mrs. Leslie’s, still living near their old 
home in England, brought replies which make 
assurance doubly sure, and a happier man you 
never saw than Mr. Montrose now. 

“ He has never been at Montrose since his mar- 
riage, for though his father would have forgiven 
him on condition that his marriage should be ig- 
nored, he would not accept his old position as son 
and heir on such terms. So he has been an alien 
and a wanderer ever since. 

«Greta is happy too, and never weary of hearing 
of the fair young mother she has always longed to 
know about. But Randal, I fear, is not so en- 
tirely delighted. He is, too, in a way; but you 
know he worships the very ground Greta walks 
on, and is hardly willing to share her love with 
any one, even with such a splendid father. 
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«<«Tf it had been any one but you, George, I 
heard him say once, ‘I could not have born it at 
all ;’ and I think he spoke true. 

“ Well, Neal, I’ve made a long letter, and not 
told you the half either. It was awfully hard to 
keep it to myself so long, but they wanted me to 
wait till everything waSsure/y known. Mamma 
calls me. I will add a word to-night. THEO.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OFF GUARD. 
Shafts of sunshine from the West, 
Paint the dusky windows red; 
Darker shadows deeper rest 
Underneath and overhead ; 
Darker, darker and more wan 
In my breast the shadows fall.” 
—Longfellow, 

May had blossomed into June. Fair and smil- 
ing the beautiful Connecticut Valley lay beneath 
the summer sun. 

At Mr. Montrose’s earnest wish, the wedding 
had been put off until October. Although Randal 
thought, secretly, that he had waited long enough 
for his bride, he could not object to this natural 
and reasonable request of her father’s. After all, 
he should have Greta with him every day, and 
each passing hour brought October, the golden, 
nearer to his longing heart. 

So he put aside his own desires and disappoint- 
ment, and entered so heartily into all their plans 
for the summer, that he was quite the life of the 
little party. A long rambling excursion to the 
mountains and the sea-shore had been arranged, 
and they were only waiting for Delle and Dora to 
come from school, before starting off. For Greta 
had declared that one and all of the household 
should accompany her father and herself on what 
she called their “ wedding tour.” In the mean- 
time, rides and picnics, and delightful trips to 
places near at home, filled up the flying hours. 

One of the most pleasant of these was to Mt. 
Holyoke. They took carriages to the railway up 
its steepest ascent, and spent the entire day upon 
the summit. This was a red-letter-day to Theo, 
for her “splendid friend ” happened to arrive just 
as they were starting off, and of course made one 
, of the party. Greta especiaily was anxious to see 
her dear Theo’s future “lord and master.” She 
was delighted with him. Indeed, they all fell 
easy victims to the nameless charm of his presence 
and words. Bright-eyed Theo saw this at once, 
and thought it the most natural thing in the 
world, for it was precisely what she herself had 
done. 

«“ Do you wonder that I loved him?” she whis- 
pered to Greta. 

Greta looked at the tall, well-built figure stand- 
ing not far from them; noticed the quick play of 
expression upon the fine, mobile face; the keen 


glance of dark-grey eyes, the firm yet seam 
lines of a somewhat full, but strong month ad 
chin, and read there of a nature resolute and tip 
ble, proud and generous, loving and tendep, He 
was talking with Dr. Warner, who had brokey 
over his usual course, and allowed himself g Pleas. 
ure day. Greta was surprised at the resemblangg 
between the two—not in feature exactly, though 
the doctor’s eyes were the same keen blue-grey 
and his dark head had the same erect poise: I 
was more a soul likeness which showed itself toa 
marked degr@e as they conversed upon some 
theme of mutual interest. 

“No, dear Theo,” she said at last, with a ha 
sigh, “I do not wonder ;” but her glance passed jus 
beyond the Rev. Neal Granger, and rested Upon 
his companion. 

Another day they drove to Chicopee, and ym 
ited its far-famed bronze factories, stopping 9 


‘Holyoke on their return, and going over young 


Mr. Will Raymond’s paper mill. 

This the girls called the gentlemen’s day, ang 
Theo declared that the next time they wanted to 
visit such hot, noisy, poky places, they should go 
alone. But no one was ever afraid of Theos 
threats, 

One morning, George received a foreign letter 
which he read with a grave face. 

“Come, Margaret,” he said presently, 4 
you spare me an hour?” 

“ As many as you like, dear father,” she-replied 
with a happy smile, “shall we ride, or walk, @ 
stay here?” 

“ Let us ride,” he said. So Mont was brought 
around and they drove off. 

“This letter is from your aunt Margie,” he 
began at once. “She writes that my father has 
been very ill, and is now only able to get around 
feebly. It is not likely that he will ever be @ 
tirely well again, though he may live many year 
the doctors tell him. During this illness, and ip 
deed before it, Margie says, he expressed a with 
to see me and my child. Now, he desires that we 
both return to Montrose immediately, and that] 
assume the whole control of affairs there, as iff 
had uever been away. The past is all forgiven, 
and he longs to atone, so far as he can, for the 
wrong done to me and mine. 

“ This is a wholly unexpected turn in affainy 
even to Margie, who has been with him all thet 
years, and I cannot find words to express my jy 
that I can return to my father’s house, and bes 
him ason. And I shall beso proud to show them 
my daughter, dear Margaret, the last and fares 
daughter of the old house.” 

“I shall be happy, too, to go back with you 
O!” she cried, giving his arm a loving squeem 
“I can hardly believe the good news is really trae” 

“It does seem almost like a dream to me, tit 
we must go very soon, dear child. Have ya 
thought of that?” 
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“MARGUERITE. OL 


—— ” 
Gy am ready, papa,” she said, quickly, though 


rt grew heavy. 
oes og will go with us, of course, and Octo- 


jer will come just as quickly in England as here,” 
ne said with a smile. “ Our plans for the summer 
Si have to be given up; but, if you would like it, 
we caD invite Mrs. Summerfield and the girls to 
it with us at Montrose.” 

Greta’s face was radiant now. 

#0, papa!” she cried, “nothing could make me 


happier!” 
George kissed the delighted girl, with a glow in 


his own heart. , 
“That is all I live for, Marguerite, to make you 
happy,” he said tenderly; “so ask whom you 
The old house has been lonely and silent 
ears.” 

ol ioe will have auntie, of course, and 
Theo and Ruth, and the little ones, if they care to 
come. And, oh! if Margaret could only come, 
, that would be the best of all. But that is 

impossible, 1 suppose.” 
«For the present, yes. 


can come.” 
«F hope so, indeed. And we will ask Mr. 


Granger, papa. It is his vacation, you know, and 
Theo would not be happy without him.” 

#Js that all?” her father asked, as she finished. 

#Ves; we will have just our own dear friends.” 

«Then I have one more to add to your list, 
dear child. I have taken a great fancy to to this 
doctor friend of Randal’s, and want to give him a 
bit of holiday, too. He has been working too 
hard.” 

Greta changed color. 

“He will not come, papa,” she cried, so quickly 
and decidedly that George looked at her in sur- 

“[ mean,” she added, somewhat con- 
jusedly, “that he cannot get away now: he is al- 
ways so busy in the summer.” 

«[ will find a way to arrange all that,” replied 
Montrose. ‘“ Why is it, Marguerite, that you dis- 
like him so?” 

«Dislike him!” Greta’s cheeks were crimson 
now, as she echoed her father’s words involun- 
tarily. “Why, papa, I do not. It is he,” she 
said, in a lower tone, “ whordislikes me. I think 
he always did.” 

George had spoken very confidently of his 
ability to arrange matters so the doctor could take 
aholiday. But when, a day or two after, it came 
tothe point, he found it quite another thing. Dr. 
Warner thanked Montrose for his kindness, and 
assured him in words that could not be mistaken, 
of his warm appreciation of his friendship; but he 
quietly and firmly refused to accept the invitation 
which was so earnestly urged upon him. 

“It is impossible, Montrose,” he said, at last, 
“do not give me the pain of seeming ungrateful. 


Perhaps some day she 


“ Forgive me, John,” George replied, “I have 
been importunate, I know; but I could not easily 
give up what jay so near my heart. Come when 
you can, my dear fellow, and always consider my 
home your own.” 

John wrung his hand in silence, and Montrose 
left the little office, more disappointed than he 
cared to show. 

“You were right, Marguerite,” he said to 
Greta, an hour later, as they were starting for a 
herseback ride. “Dr. Warner says he cannot 
leave home now.” 

“1 am sorry, for your sake,” she said. 

And John, when Montrose had gone, took down 
a fat, white book from his well-filled shelves, and 
set to work with a will, deterniined to shut out 
the tempting visions which beckoned him across 
the water. But he had scarcely read half an 
hour, when a well-known footstep was heard, and 
Randal entered. He was full of the new arrange- 
ments, and told John all about everything, so 
happy himself that he did not notice the weari- 
ness of his auditor. Then they talked of other 
things, and the afternoon wore away. Suddeniy 
a riderless horse rushed wildly by, and the startled 
and affrighted people scattered before it. Then 
John, who had been pacing the floor, sprang. to 
the window to see them bearing some one to his 
door. 

“My God, Randal. 
darling!” 

It was a cry of agony from his very soul, and 
Randal, dumb and motionless for one horribie 
moment, saw only the white despairing face which 
had flown past him, and heard again those 
anguished words. 

By a strong effort, he broke the spell which 
seémed to chain him to the spot, and followed 
John. He met them at the outer door, and they 
brought her in and laid her upon the lounge in 
the little parlor. 

In a moment, Montrose came in, the question 
he could not utter plainly written upon his stricken 
face. 

But Greta was only stunned by her fall, and ina 
few minutes was able to speak with them. The 
night’s rest made her quite herself again, and. the 
incident was soon forgotten in the excitement of 
preparation for an early departure. 

Only in Randal’s ears those words, wrung un- 
consciously from Dr. Warner's lips, sounded con- 


It is Greta! Oh, my 


lation, and explained much that had seemed 
unaccountable in the doctor’s manner, much that 
Randal wondered now he had never noticed be- 
fore ; and the reason of his persistent refusal to ac- 
company them to England was now apparent. 
Poor fellow!” he said, full of sorrow for his 
friend’s pain. “I can imagine how hard it wouid 


I cannot be wholly frank with you; but, believe 
me, you would justify my action, if you understood.” 


be to love her, and have no hope.” His warm 
sympathy, which must ever be mute, showed itself 


tinually. They had come upon him like a reve-- 
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in a thousand brotherly attentions and kindnesses 
during those Jast few days. 

“You spoil me, dear boy,” said John, one day, 
as they were together, throwing his arm affec- 
tionately about Randal’s shoulder; ‘* how shall I 
ever repay all your loving thoughtfulness ?” 

« By being the ‘happiest man in the world, as 
you deserve to be, John,” he replied, without 
thinking of the full meaning of his words. 

A shadow fell over the strong, earnest face, just 
above Randal’s, and the quiet, grey eyes looked 
sadly into his for a moment. 

«No, Randal, you are that man; I can never 
be.” 

And Randal, conscience-smitten that he had 
probed the wound he longed to heal, said no more. 

Among those last were some of the pleasantest 
days Greta had ever spent with Margaret. She 
was more like her old self, Ray said, than she had 
been since their dark days came, and seemed 
never so happy as when Greta was with her. She 
welcomed George and Randal, and Theo too had 
become one of the little group. Margaret had 
laid aside her shyness and her reserve, and showed 
herself so bright and winning that Greta was 
charmed anew. 

«If you could only come too, dear Pearl, there 
would be nothing more to ask,” she said. 

And Pearl drew the happy face down to her 
own, as she replied : 

« Perfect happiness never comes to us here, my 
darling. I shall miss you more than I dare think, 
but some day you will come back to me, and we 
can love each other and be patient.” 

The last afternoon they spent with her. Dr. 
Warner happened in, and Margaret insisted upon 
his staying to tea with them. Only Randal and 
Greta were there, for they were to leave the next 
day, and the others were busy. As it grew dusk, 
Randal, yielding to a generous impulse, deter- 
mined to give John a last quiet hour with Greta. 
So making his adieu, he said, carelessly : 

“I have an errand or two in the village, John, 
which must be attended to to-night, at once. So, 
with your permission, I will take your buggy, and 
leave you to drive Greta,” and wes off before they 
fairly knew it. 

So nothing else was to be done, and soon the 
last tender farewell had been spoken, and they 
were rolling down the green lane. John was 
looking straight before him, with compressed lips, 
seemingly as unmindful of her presence as he 
had been on their first memorable ride together. 

“ He hates to be with me,” thought poor Greta, 
stealing a shy glance at her silent companion; 
while he wondéred if it would be possible to 
reach home, without yielding to the mad impulse 
Surging within him, to take her in his arms and 
pour out the love which clamored for utterance. 
Words seemed impossible, and if Randal, riding 
along far in advance, happy in the thought of 


giving his friend a pleasure, could have seem jp 
stern face and weary eyes beside Greta, ang 
known of the bitter struggle going on jp J 

heart, he would have been aghast at his work , 

But Randal, with all his. warm, quick 5 
thies, failed utterly, in his own happiness, to 
preciate the suffering his friend endured sg brave} 

So they drove on without a word, and Grey 
grew half frightened at the strange silence, She 
tried to speak and break the spell, but words died 
upon her lips. Suddenly she remembered some. 
thing she had intended to say to him, 

“I had nearly forgotten to tell you, doctor,” she 
began in her usual pleasant manner, “ that ] want 
to give Mont to Margaret. So, after we are gone 
to-morrow, will you drive him down to her? Ben 
will take the carriage-robes and other things, byt 
I would like to have you take him, if you will}. 
so kind,” she added, aimost timidly. 

The sound of her voice, low and sweet, had 
soothed his pain, and he answered hér quietly; 

“TI shall take great pleasure in doing so, Mig 
Montruse. Pearl will be delighted.” 

“1 could not bear to leave him with any one 
else; and she can ride by-and-by, can she Rot, 
doctor ?” 

“If she continues to improve, I am sure of it” 

They had reached home now, and stood on the 
porch. 

« Will you not come in?” she said. “ We leaye 
for New York early in the morning, and sail the 
next day.” 

He declined, and she looked at him almog 
wistfully; but he would not yield to the sweet 
temptation. 

“Then I will bid you good-bye now, and wish 
you a delightful voyage.” 

«Good-bye, doctor; | hope to see you at Mont 
rose sometime.” 

Again she looked up at him, atid he looked 
down now, deep down into those sweet, brown 
eyes which drooped before the sudden gleam if 
his; he looked at the flushing, lovely face on 
long, exquisite, painful moment ; then, gently te 
leasing the hand she had given him, he tumed 
and went away—went home to his little room, 
pace its narrow length for long hours—while 
Greta, sobbing and trembling, looked out at the 
quiet stars, restless and unhappy, longing for, yet 
dreading the morrow. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MONTROSE. 


“ Up under the wood where trce-tips sway 
All green, though by sky-shine tinted grey; 
Above the soft mead, where waters glide, 
Here narrow and swift, there slow and wide, 
Up there is my house, with rose-trimmed walls, 
By land that upslopes, and land that falls.” 
—Rev. Wm. Baraat. 
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egnmer day, brought four passengers for the 
Eye aution of Clome-Regis, in the heart of one of 
Bogland’s finest counties. 

They were met by a tall, handsome gentleman, 
who exchanged greetings with them all as warmly 
5 though it had been three years, instead of as 
pany weeks, since he had last seen them. Offfer- 
a5 his arm to the eldest of the ladies, he led the 
way (2 large, open carriage which stood in wait- 
5 and they were soon driven off towards the 
village, 2 mile or so back from the station. 

«Do you know, Randal,” said one of the young 
ladies, “ it makes things seem real once more, to 
see you; 2 little more real, that is, than they have 
jc the last two or three weeks. I’ve actually had 
iplook in the glass a dozen times a day, to see if 
jwere really Theo Summerfield !” 

aif it be I, and I hope ’twill be, I have a little 

and he loves me. We must send home for 

Pug, Theo, if you’re going to lose your identity so 

«0! I’m used to being laughed at,” replied the 
young lady serenely, “they made no end of fun 
of me in London ; but it is really true, that it all 
gems like adream. I feel better since you are 
with us, but it will take an old-fashioned talk with 
my Greta, to fairly ‘ righten ’ things.” 

#And how is it with you, little Ruth ?”. asked 
Randal, bending towards the sweet-faced girl be- 
tdehim. ‘“ You have no doubts upon these vital 

ms ? 

« No, indeed,” she replied with a laughing flash 
gfher soft eyes, “ I could not begin to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed everything. Neal spent 
jome time on this side, after he left college, you 
know. So he could take us about.” 

“Fortunately. I regretted very much that I 
gould not have spent a few days at least with you, 
before you came up, but Lord Montrose’s illness 
was severe, and I was unwilling to leave George.” 

“Js he really better, now ?” asked Mrs. Sam- 
merfield. 

“We trust so, although he isnot strong. George’s 
coming before he was fairly up from the previous 
attack, was more_than he could bear. But a 
happier man you never saw. The reconciliation 
isperfect, and he can scarcely bear to have George 
away from him.” 

#And Greta ?” 

“She is the light of their eyes, and the pride 
and joy of their hearts,” the young man replied, 
and his eyes grew soft and tender with the thought 
of her. 

They had left the village behind them now. 
The trees. of Montrose Park appeared in the dis- 
fance, on their left, and soon the gables of the 
metty porter’s lodge showed through their leafy 
«reen,. Old Dan, now silver-haired, came out to 
apen the gates, and greeted Randal and his guests 
wepectfully. They drove on by the winding road, 


aed came suddenly upon the house, at last, by an 


Vou. cvi.—28. 


abrupt turn, as they left the cover of some low- 
spreading oaks. 

Greta stood upon the wide stone porch, by her 
father’s side, awaiting them with eager words of 
welcome. 

‘It makes Montrose seem doubly home, to 
have you all here too,” she said, gladly, as she re- 
ceived their warm caresses. “ Now, you must 
miake yourselves comfortable after your ride, and 
then we will have tea. Letters, Katie?” she said, 
as they were met in passing down the hall bya 
pleasant-faced maid. “And there is oné from 
Margaret,” she added, a moment later, “ Excuse 
me if I read it now.” 

They had reached their rooms, and Greta sat 
on a low chair by the window with her letters, 
while Theo combed out and aranged her abund- 
ant dark hair. Ruth and her mother opened the 
doors from their adjoining rooms, and there was a ~ 
pretty chattering back and forth. 

“I’ve read and dreamed of just such lovely old 
houses, but never thought I should be permitted, 
as Deacon Parsons sdys, to really be in one myself 
It is just like a poem or—heaven.” 

* Theo!” remonstrated her mother. g 

“I know it, mamma!” she replied, promptly. 
“I’m sorry, but—what is it Greta? Not bad 
news ?” for Greta had suddenly uttered a low ery 
of pain, instantly suppressed, and. bent lower over 
her letter. She did not reply at once. 

“No, oh no! Margaret has been not quite as 
well lately ; but not ill, really.” 

“And my lord the doctor?” interrogated Theo, 
putting in the last hair-pin. 

A knock at the door, and summons from her 
father, relieved her from replying to this leading 
question. 

Coming down half an hour later, rested and re- 
freshed, the ladies found the tea-table prettily set 
upon the western terrace, and Greta ready to pre- 
sent them to her grandfather. He was sitting in 
his wheeled-chair on the porch, and welcomed 
them cordially Ruth thought him the most beau- 
tiful old gentleman she had ever seen, with his 
snowy hair, smooth, fair face, and keen, though 
pleasant blue eyes. George, with Randal and Mr: 
Granger, was walking in the shrubbery; but they 
soon came up and joined the others at the table. 

A few stray sunbeams fell through the branches 
of overshadowing trees, and glittered among the 
silver and crystal: Great bunches of roses nodded 
cheerily to each other across the board, the fra- 
grance from a thousand flowers came up from the 
garden, and the plashing of water in the fountains 
along the terrace mingled with the happy twitter- 

ings of birds. 

Greta, the happiest hostess in the Queen’s do 
mains, did the honors of the hour gracefully. 

“I thought it would be nicer to have just our 
selves to-night,” she said, sending a second cup: 
of tea to Mrs. Summerfield. “ But to-morrow yom 
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“maust see my cousins from Rosemere. And Aunt 
Margie will come then, too.” 

«That reminds me, Marguerite,” said her 
father. “I saw Alice, this afternoon, and she 
said they were all going to Bystead Abbey to- 
morrow, to meet a large party from town. It is 
an old engagement, she said; one they could not 
break,” 

* She told me, too; but I had forgotten. Then 
they will come here the next day.” 

“It is a fine drive across the country, little girl. 
You must take our friends to the Abbey, some 
day,” said Lord Montrose. 

“ Yes, grandpa,” replied Greta, “and you must 
tell us all about it, before we go.” 

The old gentleman smiled affectionately. 

“You have made our little girl a thorough 
Yankee, madame,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, to Mrs. Summerfield. “She must always 
* know all about it.’” 

“And who would not want to?” Greta responded, 
answering his smile with, one quite as bright. 
“When you have always such charming stories 
ready, just for the asking ?” 

“ Aren’t you jealous, Randal?” asked Theo, 
merrily. 

“Don’t mention it. I’m fairly consumed. It 
was bad enough after George came, but now!” 
He looked as woebegone as was possible for a 
handsome, happy man. 

While they were all laughing at his expressive 
words and gestures, the Rev. Neal looked grave. 

“I offer you my sincere sympathy, Mr. Brad- 
ford,” he said, in such an earnest, serious tone, 
that they all looked at him in surprise. “ But I 
assure*you, my own case is much more melancholy. 
The causes of your unhappiness are but two, and 
they,” with a graceful wave of his hand towards 
Lord Montrose and George, “are in every way 
worthy of your highest esteem; while I have to 
endure the whole of Engiand, to say nothing of 
cathedrals and bonnet-shops, as my successful 
rivals!” 

This sudden and unexpected appeal to their 
sympathies met with a hearty response, and they 
arose from the table amid peals of laughter, which 
brought rich blushes to Theo’s cheeks. 

It was quite late when they separated for the 
night. 

“Remember what you dream, Ruthie dear,” 
cried Theo. “It will come ‘ower true,’ you 
know, for this is the first night,” and Ruth from 
her pretty, rosy-curtained nest, said sleepily, “ I'll 
try; good-night ” 

Greta, with Randal’s kiss still warm upon her 
lips, locked the door of her own snowy rocm, and 
took Margaret’s letter from her pocket. One par- 
agraph only she re-read : 

“ You will be grieved, dear Greta, to hear that 
John has been very ill since you left. The day 
after I wrote you last, he was taken, and still lies 


weak and helpless. Ray has been with Mima 
stantly, and I never longed for my freedonaas} 
do now. Poor boy! He is so alone in the World: 
my heart aches for him!” : 

This was all; but Greta read it again and again 


hungrily, as if that would tell her more, She ta . 


a long time by the open window, until the moon 
peeped through the vines, as if she would a 
“Time for happy little girls to be in bed,” Tho 
she arose, with a sigh and a heavy heart, tong 
forgetfulness in dreamland. 

Theo was awake with the first sunbeam jy 
next morning, and dressing at once, she stole 
softly from her room, and made her way down 
stairs, and so out to the terrace, where they were 
the night before. The doors all stood wide open 
to admit the cool morning breeze. Now and then 
she caught a glimpse of a trim maid dusting op 
arranging the different rooms. From the dine 
room, she heard faint sounds of clinking glass and 
china, and sundry appetizing odors came from ge 
gions more remote. Holding her pretty whip 
skirts in one hand above the dewdrops which glit 
tered along the sides of the graveled paths, she 
walked through the old rose-garden, and furthe 
down among the vegetables. She noticed every. 
thing with her wide-awake eyes, and won je 
heart of the gardener Alick, with whom she cup 
ted familiarly upon the subject of kitchen-gardening 
Seeing the different English ways of doing many 
things, she suggested various improvements in her 
pretty democratic fashion. Her admiring listene 
heard her remarks with a grave face and sem 
amusement; when she left he broke her a splendid 
cluster of dewy crimson roses, bidding her we 
céme to his domain whenever she chose to come 

Thanking him heartily, she ran away with he 
treasure to shake the dew-drops from it inp 
Ruth’s face, thereby arousing that young lady from 
her morning nap. ‘hen she started forth again 
upon her rambles, and finally came upon Num 
James, sitting in the shade just outside one of i 
side doors. 

Theo had seen her the day before, so she 
her as an old friend, and sat down upon the broat 
step for a chat. Mrs. James, who had been alimag 
overcome with joy at the return of “litte Mis 
Greta,” as her own beloved young mistress, hada 
warm regard for her American friends. So, whea 
Theo came out there, in the fresh, sunny moring 
looking as bright and sweet as the roses mie 
belt, the old nurse was quite ready to tell erm 
she asked about the little girl Randal had browgm 
to her one spring day, years before. To Taam 
this theme wads one of endless charm, and Num 
James, grown somewhat garrulous with increasing 
years, had never known a more delighted listenet 
The breakfast bell brought the family togetiey 
and Theo had to stand a running fire of bantering 
upon her morning rambles. Various plans 
day were discussed, and it was at length deciiet 
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MARGUERITE. 


atthe ladies 1 remain quietly at home, while the 


gentlemen take an all-day’s gallop through the 


at a jong, delightful day to Ruth and Theo, 
gnd to Greta as well, spent mostly in the-old pic- 
jure gallery and in going over the house. The 

of the rooms were still furnished as they had 
heen for many years, with heavy dark furniture 
and hanging tapestry. Much of this was faded 
and torn; although some still remained bright and 


ty. 

In the western wing, however, nearly all the 
apartments were modern in their appointments, 
and many of them quite artistic. 

The prettiest of all, Ruth thought, were Greta’s. 
She had never forgotten the peculiar sense of 
purity and peace she had felt when first entering 
Margaret’s room ; and, although hers were much 
more spacious and elegant, she had followed closely 
the general design of the place where she had 
spent so many happy hours. Wit 

The sleeping room, luxuriously furnished, with 
dressing and “ath rooms adjoining, was all that 
one could wish; but it was in her own special 
sanctum” that Greta took the greatest delight. 
It'was octagonal in shape, with long French win- 
dows opening upon a balcony. The walls and 
ceilings were tinted a pale rose-color, with delicate 
frescoing. A carpet of pale pink velvet, having 
4 broad border of roses and buds upon white 
ground, was the only bit of color, besides the 
walls. All else—the heavy lace curtains, lambre- 
quins and upholstering, was of the purest, softest 
white. In the center of the room, upon a low 
marble pedestal, its beautiful length reflected in 
mirrors before and behind, stood a lovely statue 
of Innofence. 

Theo drew a long breath of delight, when they 


"reached this spot in their rounds. 


#It is just like you, my darling girl,” she cried 
softly, embracing Greta. 

For herself, however, she would have much 
preferred the rooms now occupied by Ruth. They 
were large and square, and gave one a chance to 
spread, Theo said. Splendid rooms, furnished 
ip rich pomegranate red damask, with dark pol- 
ished wood floors, and handsome oriental orna- 
ments, 

So the day passed quickly, and late in the after- 
noon Robert drove the girls to the station to meet 
“Aunt Margie.” The train was in promptly. and 
Ruth knew the slender, graceful lady who came 
directly to them, could be no other than George's 
Sister. She had all of his charm of manner, and 
Ruth did not wonder that Greta spoke of her so 
enthusiastically. 

Arriving home, they found the gentlemen re- 
fumed, and the next day brought a gay party 
from Rosemere. 

It was a merry house-full now, and all the sum- 
mer through. The pretty American girls were 


much admired, and scarcely a day passed that the 
two families were not together. 

Others, too, from neighboring homes joined 
them, and there was an endless round of rides, 
walks, balls, picnics, private theatricals, and what- 
ever ingenuity could devise,-or taste suggest for 
pleasure. It was a happy summer, and Greta, as 
heiress of Montrose, the darling of her “two 
papas,” as she called them, Randal’s idolized “be- 
trothed, and the pet and pride of a large circle 
of young friends, was seemingly the happiest of 
them all. Every wish was granted almost before 
its birth, and no care or burden was allowed to 
rest, for one moment, upon her fair head. 

Love and luxury seemed the twin guardians of 
this youngest daughter of the proud old house, and 
her pathway destined ever to be strewn with for- 
tune’s richest flowers. 

But the little white room was the silent witness 
of many a weary heart-struggle, with throes of 
mute suffering and sorrow. Undine was finding 
her soul. 


CHAPTER X. 


BITTER-SWEET, 


“« For all the secret of her inmost heart, 
And all the maiden empire of her mind 
Lay like a map before me, and I saw , 
There, where I had hoped myself to reign as king, 
There, where that day I crowned myself as king, 
There in my realm and even on my throne, 
Another, Tennyson. 


The summer gayeties were in a great measure 
terminated by the departure of the entire Rose- 
mere party for the Continent, about the middle of 
September. Mrs. Summerfield, with Neal and 
her daughters, was to leave soon after, for a short 
tour through Switzerland, returning the last of 
October for the wedding. After this, the entire 
family were going abroad for the winter. Such 
were their plans. 

But when the excitement attendant upon such 
constant coming and going had died away, and 
they were once more enjoying the quiet of home 
life, they were all startled and shocked by the 
change in Greta. No longer upborne by the 
necessity of mingling daily with the merry pleas- 
ure seekers, and relieved toa great extent from her 
more formal duties as hostess, her strength and 
spirits alike gave way, and she drooped visibly. No 
longer brilliant and blooming, she moved wearily 
about, a pale and listless shadow of her former 
self. In reply to their loving and anxious ques 
tions she only said, smiling, that she was not sick, 
there was no pain, only she was so tired, 

, George turned away with a sickening dread in 
his heart, as he saw how changed she was; 
Randal hovered about her cuntinually with tender 
words and ceaseless attentions, and the others, 
alarmed and distressed, did all that was possible 
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for her comfort and her pleasure. She would lie 
for hours in her hammock, swinging beneath the 
oaks on the western terrace, silent and motionless, 
with closed eyes, her breath coming and going so 
gemtly that often Randal bent over her in an 
agony of dread, lest the terrible seeming was 
really death. } 

An old family physician, who had known of 
George’s marriage at the time of it, came one 
day, ostensibly to make a friendly visit. He re- 
mained at Montrose a week or more, carefully 
watching Greta the while. 

“There is some hidden trouble,” he said 
abruptly one morning, after an hour with her. 
Randal’s face blanched suddenly, and he turned 
away, while George looked up at Dr. Brent in 
surprise. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said sadly. “She has 
everything she wishes, and the best, most devoted 
man in the world is soon to be her husband. She 
has loved him ever since her childhood. Her life 
has always been to him, and since last spring to 
me, an open book. There are no secrets, doctor. 
You are wrong.” 

Randal stood silent at the window, and the 
doctor’s next words pierced him like sharp-edged 
swords. 

“I wish it might be so, with all my heart, my 
dear boy,” the old gentleman said earnestly, “ but 
she is too much like her mother. You remember 
that I saw Louise after her sorrows-began, and just 
before this child came to brighten her weary days. 
She suffered and made no sign, and it cost her her 
life. This dear girl is suffering, too, and if, like 
Louise, she bears it in secret and alone, she will 
fade away like a snow-wreath in the morning sun.” 

George groaned in his anguish, at these cruel, 
though kindly spoken words. » 

“Think very carefully, George,” the doctor 
said, after a little. “Is there no clue? no way in 
which you can get an inkling of the trouble? It 
is a matter of life and death to her, but it will not 
do to force her confidence or allow her to feel that 
you suspect anything. We must work with the 
utmost delicacy and caution.” 

«So far as mortal can be, doctor, I am entirely 
‘certain that my child has no thought I do not 
share,” replied George, almost haughtily. 

“ And you, too, sir?” questioned the old gentle- 
man, with a keen glance at Randal. “This is 
the time for heaven’s own truth, no matter at what 
cost.” 

Randal winced under these words as from a 
blow, but he turned a stern, white face, and looked 
the doctor steadily in the face, as he said ina 
clear voice— 

“TI 2now that no_hing of the kind exists, sit.” 

He left the room as he finished speaking, and 
spent the rest of the day in a mad ride across the 
country, wrestling with an outraged conscience. 
For Randal, always strictly and often over-scrupu- 


lously truthful, upright and pure-hearted aig 
seldom is, had looked in the doctor’s face and de. 
liberately told him a lie. He knew fyi well, ig 
the depths of his heart, what was the Secret of 
Greta’s malady. 

How he knew he could scarcely tell; ‘but diye 
ing these last few days, when the stilingg ei 
shadow of death itself almost had falleg 
them, and his darling seemed slipping 
his loving clasp, he had learned her secret, 
Reading the past by the light of present Suffer, 
ing, he saw what Greta herself had only 
discovered, that she had learned the Meaning’igf 
another love thar’ he could awaken in her heart, 
He could no longer remain blind and deaf ty 
secret of the sweet, pale face which haunted 
but he could be dumb. The knowledge of John’s 


love for her was known only to himself, ang there J 


it should remain, fast locked within ‘his breast 
She was so soon to be his—then he would tem 
her the love she had not,yet known in its fillies 
She was his own, beyond all claim of any other, 
by right of his mighty love for her; and the ie 
was drawing daily nearer when she should bel 
by every earthly tie. He was fighting againjaa 
more fiercely than before, the old battle of je 
days when he had wronged his better nature, ip 
winning a promise from a heart not yet awakens 
to a womanly knowledge of love. Now, alasiiy 
knew that his was not the name written thes 
but his was the right, given by herself, to hive 
and to hold and to cherish her, with a tenderem 
and devotion unequaled. And he meant toghin 
his right in the face of heaven and earth; Whe 
once his wife, he would teach her to forget al 
else in the golden present. 4 

For a second time he turned his back upon the 
hateful truth, determined in the fullness of te 
love, and with all the strength of his heart gm 
soul, to bear in his bosom the one lovely bicgaam 
earth held for him, and win her love, her perieg 
love at last, come what might. 

Poor Randal! Weary and weak as Greta her 
self, he returned from his long ride, worn Wik 
the torture, the bitterness, ay, and the remoneg 
his hard-fought battle. But the sight of Kena 
she lay, pale and lovely, greeting him with 
smile of welcome, and holding out a 4hin Titik 
hand, clinched all his resolves. He would ay 
could not, should not give her up! 

“See, Randal,” she said, pointing to her fing 
his gift, “it grows too large; I’m afraid 1 il 
lose it.” 

He took the little hand in his own and Kim 
it. 

“ Nay, darling,” he said, “it will stay aollas 
mate comes here,” touching the wedding 
“then it need keep guard no longer.” 

A crimson flush passed over her face, and 
her paler than before, but she did not take ae 
hand from his, and he held it more closely, 
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week ‘passed with perceptible 
change, apd the good. old doctor, who had learned 
to.Jove her dearly, said that she must go South. 
The October wedding had been set aside as 
wholly out of the question, and they prepared to 
leave Montrose at once. Greta was much pleased 
with this arrangement. She seemed stronger and 
brighter, and in the excitement of travel, as they 

d by easy stages to the south of France, grew 
to be almost herself again. 

Was it relief at the postponement of their mar- 
riage ? Randal thought with a jealous pang; or 
was she really growing better? Alas! His hap- 
piness in those days was,sadly mixed with sus- 

‘signs and restless questionings. 

It. was, to all appearance, a very happy party, 
George and Mrs. Summerfield, Randal and Greta, 
Neal and Theo, and Ruth. 

«If Dy. Warner had not been so stubborn,” 
said George, one morning, “we should be paired 
off nicely. How shall we manage’it, Ruthie,” he 
went on, looking mischievously at her, “send for 
that fine Dr. Bernard ?” 

Shy little Ruth blushed deeply, and seemed at 
a loss for a reply. 

«By the way, Randal, do you ever hear from 
Jobn? It seems to me he treats us rather coolly,” 
George continued. 

#1 had a letter not long ago,” Randal*eplied, 
as carelessly as he could, “ He was not well last 


“sammer, I believe, and works the harder now.” 


He could not help looking at Greta, and felt 
felieved when he saw her apparently indifferent. 
Perhaps he had been mistaken after all; and his 
heart grew light. Happy Randal! How was he 
to know that every letter from Margaret brought 
news of which Greta never spoke; and at which 
she often wondered, for she had never once men- 
tioned John’s name nor anything concerning him, 
in her letters. 

Journeying slowly, they came to Avignon, 
where Greta sought out the grave of the great 
philosopher’s idolized wife, and thought as she 
sod there, of their love, and his despairing words, 
iitered over her last resting place, to Marseilles, 
Nice, Genoa, and so to Rome and Naples. Here 
they rested for the remainder of the winter, and 
as it grew warmer they went North, stopping for 
weeks beside the beautiful Italian lakes, 

One day, Greta said to him: 

“Take me home, papa. It has all been very 
lovely, and you are so good; but I am tired, and 


» long tor my own dear home.” 


So they returned at once, and the old rose-gar- 
den was in its richest bloom when they reached 
Montrose. 

“These days remind me of the first we spent 
here together, Randal,” she said, as she walked 
slowly among the flowers, one day, leaning on his 
am. “Do you remember ?” 

“Could I forget? You were a sweet child then, 


and have grown dearer to me each day since. Life 
would lose ali its charm for me, apart from you, 
Greta.” 

He spoke very earnestly, and she made no reply ; 
but he never forgot the look she gave him—a 
strange, pleading, pitying look. 

When she was fairly rested from the homeward 
journey, it appeared that she was really no better 
than when they left home. She was thinner and 
weaker, and Dr. Brent shook his head when he 
saw her, 

«“ What do you mean, young lady, by bringing 
home such a white face?” he asked, taking her 
hand in his broad palm. “ Didn’t I tell you toget 
brown and fat?. I’m not accustomed to such dis- 
obedience, mademoiselle, I assure you.” 

Greta laughed. “I’m sorry, doctor; I did my 
best.” 

** My dear child,” said he, bending lower, and 
speaking very tenderly, “was your whole heart in 
your work ?” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she did not 
reply at once. 

“It is now; I made up my mind when I asked 
papa to bring me home.” 

She looked up at him with a bright smile, and 
the good old doctor wiped his spectacles with 
suspicious haste, before he stooped to give her a 
fatherly kiss. 

« That’s right, my girl,” he said heartily; « you'll 
get well now, and learn that an old man can keep 
a secret, too.” 

A significant emphasis upon the last word, 
brought a quick color to her cheeks, and she gave 
him a grateful glance. Ever after, they were 
firm friends. 

A day or two after this, Randal received a 
summons to her room, He found her lying 
upon the lounge, looking like a pure spirit, as 
white as the silken pillows about her. 

“ Bring a chair and sit here near me, Randal,” 
she said, “ I have something to tell you.” 

She passed her hand lovingly through his 
thick brown locks, and looked at him sadly, 

«You are not strong to-day, dear Greta. Rest 
now, and tell me some other time.” 

“ No,” she said with a sudden energy, “ I haye 
waited too long already. But I could not bear to 
give you pain, dear Randal, my own dear, good 
brother; so I waited and waited, and thought, 
perhaps, there would be no need of speaking. I 
loved you so dearly, that I thought, in time, TI 
might learn to love you the best, enough to be 
truly your wife. I tried with all my heart and 
strength to do it, Randal, for your sake, and to 
put away and forget the other; but it is stronger 
than my life even, Randal, and, so my déar boy,” 
she said with infinite tenderness, looking bravely, 
with loving eyes, at the anguished face beside 
her, “you must keep me always as your litle 
sister.” 
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Great sobs shook him from head to foot, and he 
bowed his head upon the pillow. 

“Hush!” she said softly, wiping off the drops 
that stood like beads upon his forehead. And by 
a mighty effort, for her sake, he controlled him- 
self and looked down at her, with almost a smile. 

“Itis hard, I know, Randal,” she went on 
sadly; «I have thought sometimes that the strug- 
gle to know just what I ought to do, would wear 
my life away. For myself, it was not hard to de- 
cide, for Iam learning to bear my own burden 
more patiently ; but for you, dear Randal, my heart 
aches and bleeds. It seems such a cruel return 
to. make for al! the wealth of love you have given 
me. I thought for a long time, that I could never 
do it; that I loved you so well, that you would 
never miss the true love, if I became your wife. 
But some good angel has kept me from such 
crime. I have sometimes thought it was my own 
Sweet mother ; she has seemed so near to me all 
this weary time.” 

She paused, but he made no reply; only looked 
at her with such sad, despairing eyes, that her 
own filled with tears. 

« Won't you speak to me one word, Randal ? 
You know iit would be a sin for me to marry you 
without giving you my whole, perfect love; this 
pain, bitter as it is, would be nothing compared 
with the ceaseless misery of such a life. If only I 
had known when I promised you, what such love 
was, we might both have been spared all this. 
But”—she flushed deeply—“ did not then. O, 
Randal! speak to me! I cannot bear your silence !” 
she cried, sobbing. 

A spasm of pain crossed his face. 

« What can I say?” he exclaimed, bitterly. « It 
is I who have wrought this wreck of all the world 
holds dear to me. It was I who won your prom- 
ise when I knew you were yet a child, ignorant 
of your own heart and its needs. It is I who have 
kept you bound by my own selfish heart, when I 
knew that yours could never be mine. It is I 
who have worn your life away, and let you bear 
the burden of all this sacrifice, and endure my own 
grief as well as your own. O, Greta! my love! 
my darling!” 

Frightened at the burning words he poured 
forth so passionately, and the utter wretchedness 
of his face and manner, and exhausted by her 
own emotions, she scarcely realized at first the 
meaning of what he said, but lay half unconscious, 
weeping silently. 

Randal sat motionless, his eyes fixed upon her 
white face, his heart aching with its weight of 
mingled grief and remorse. Convicted’ by his 
conscience, cpenly now, of the wrong which had 
secretly goaded him for months; overwhelmed by 
the blow which had fallen at last, and which had 
come near being the death-stroke of the gentle 
heart which dealt it; and feeling how utterly she 
was lost to him forever, Randal thought life could 


hold for him no cup more bitter than that wil 


he now drank to the very dregs. 
In what contrast was her pure, womanly heg 


strong even in its weakness, true to its highest: 


love, though with no hope or thought of retura, jg 
his own, determined to win its treasure “at what. 
ever cost?” ~ His words‘came back to him now, 
and as he looked at the slight, wasted figure be. 
fore him, he thought what a fearful cost it hag 
been. No colors seemed black enough to paint 
his selfishness; but he had meant to make he 
happy—ah! heaven knew that was the’ one aim 
of his life. And now he must resign the swes 
task to another—and that other? The thought 
stung him. He sprang up, and walked quickly 
up and down the still, pure room that seemed the 
very abode of peace. Alas! only the deepest am 
rest, misery, and blind, aching, sorrowing thoughts, 
filled his tortured heart and brain. 

“ Randal, come sit here again,” she said , 
after a long silence. Then she took his hand, hos 
and dry, in her cool little ones, and stroked j 
gently. 

“I must tell you—it is right that you should 
know, and it is best to have it all over now—that] 
did not know fully that—that I loved him,” she 
spoke bravely, but a deep crimson rose in her 
cheeks, “until after I came here. And, Randal, 
you know he dislikes me, he always did; so there 
is a burden for me too. Some day I will speak 
more fully with you; some day when you fee 
towards me as you used in those happy days long 
ago. But I wanted you to know that you had my 
full confidence, and that I love you dearly, dearly, 
Randal, my poor boy.”* 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks, 

“You must rest now, my darling,” he said 
tenderly. “This will make you ill. Try and for 
get it all for a time, and rest.” 

« And you—will you try too? and put away all 
the sorrow and pain I have given you; try to be 
my own happy Randal again ?” 

He looked at the lovely, pale face, as one might 
look on the dead. Then, with a wrench in his 
heart, and quivering lips, he said : 

“Yes, dear Greta. For your sake, I will try” 

“Thank you. Now, one word more, and you 
must go. I have never spoken of this to any one, 
and never shall, except to my father. So only 
you, and he, and I, will ever know it.” 

He could not speak, but pressing her hand 
softly, in token that he understood, he left the 
room. 

Randal left Montrose at once, for a few days’ 
trip in Scotland, he said, and Greta was very ill 
for a short time. But the heavy burden she had 
borne so long was gone now, and the struggle 
which had so distressed and worn upon her loving 
heart had. ended; so when she rallied from the 
prostration inevitable after the trying scene she 
had passed through, she grew better rapidly, 
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or che had a long talk with her father, and 
“i a8 comfort and. support in his generous 
cogpathy. It was, however, a severe blow to_ 
iil Randal was very dear to him, and he 
ed forward with joy to his closer relations 
ta. But Greta was infinitely dearer ; and 
he assured him that she was happier 
she had been for a long time, and he saw the 
wolot coming back to her cheeks, and the old 
ent to her eyes, he could ask nothing more. 
Bat he missed the younger man sadly, and so did 
Greta. Her heart ached for him, and, at times, 
she longed unutterably for the loving companion 
gho had seldom been away from her these last 
few years. Father and daughter were brought 
nearer together than ever before; a new and 
tender bond of union seemed to have sprung up 
between them, and together they awaited with 
impatience for the day when Randal should retnrn 
iothem, still their best loved friend and brother. 
But to Randal, roaming about he scarcely 
cared whither, that time seemed an impossibility. 
He felt utterly unable either to see her again, or 
femain away from her. Life looked dark and 
desolate, without one charm, Yet he knew that 
the fault was wholly his own, and after bowing 
fora time unresistingly before the billows of dis- 
appointment and misery which overwhelmed him, 
he struggled bravely against them, and resolved 
jo make his life one more worthy of himself and 
her. To atone for the past by living nobly in the 
fature was now hisaim. But this had not been 


had look 
with Gre 


through the summer he had wandered over 
furope, irresolute, idle, unhappy. But the good 
seed. was stirring in his better nature, and in the 
fill, a year fiom that October he had called 
&golden,” it bore precious fruit. 

It was then that he wrote to her for the first 
fime. To George he had sent occasional notes. 
Greta’s heart thrilled with the purest joy she had 
known since he went away, as she read these. few 
lines. 

“My darling, I have kept my promise, and am 
now, for the first time since 1 left you, so far as 
Lever can be, your own happy Randal. Not 
happy in the old, careless way, but with a higher, 
purer joy, which I know now can only come 
through suffering. I sail in a few days for Amer- 
ica, where I am going to make of myself a man 
More worthy to be your brother than the Randal 
youhave known, I cannot leave the country for 
such an indefinite time without seeing you, so shall 
stop at Montrose for a few hours. 

Ever thine, R. B. 


She carried this note to her father with glowing 
cheeks and joyful eyes, and they rejoiced together. 
At Greta’s request, her father had} immedi- 
ately after Randal’s departure, told Mrs. Summer- 


held and the girls of the byeaking of her engage- 
Ment, so when she got about again there were no 


explanations or questions. Theo evolved some 
shrewd suspicions from the depths of her sage 
little brain, but she very wisely kept them to her- 
self. Her own wedding was to take place in the 
winter, and they had all gone home late in the 
summer, to prepare for it. Greta begged her to 
come to Montrose for a long visit on her wedding 
tour, but Theo said that Neal and she had had 
their play-spell, and should settle down at once 
in their cosy parsonage at Somerville. 

Randal came one pleasant afternoon in October, 
and was welcomed joyfully. His “few hours” 
were lengthened unto as many days, and they 
were happy ones, too. Whatever pain the sight 
of Greta may have given him, was not allowed to 
show itself in word or action; he seemed really 
his own old self. Not wholly so, either, for gray 
hairs were now scattered plentifully among the 
dark ones, and there were lines about his mouth 
that had not been seen before. He looked older, 
sadder, stronger. 

She, too, had changed from the bright, laughing 
girl to. a woman; a gentle, gracious, charming 
woman, bright still, and glad-hearted, but with 
deeper sympathies and a richer nature than the 
girl had known. 

The few days left before the sailing of the 
steamer passed all too quickly, and they bade Ran- 
dal adieu relectantly. They accompanied him to 
Liverpool, and having seen him safely off, down 
the Mersey, returned to Montrose for a quiet win- 
ter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RECOMPENSE. 
“ The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet.”” 
—Shakespeare. 

One chilly November afternoon, John Warner 
drove home thoroughly wearied in body and mind. 
He entered his little office with slow, tired steps, 
and gave a sigh of relief when he saw there were 
no orders on his slate. The room looked more 
cheerless and lonely than usual, and after a few 
minutes’ hesitation, he put on his hat and went 
out. Crossing the street, and going a little further 
down, he came to a pretty cottage; it was sur- 
rounded by a large yard, and shaded by half a 
dozen of the beautiful old elms, so numerous in 
Northampton. He went in here with the air of 
one quite at home, and proceeded directly to a 
large, pleasant room, which he found empty. But 
the fire burned brightly in an open grate; a wide 
bay window, filled with plants and vines, spread 
abroad a sense of fresh beauty ; a luxurious easy 
chair invited to repose. He had been sitting there 
some time, looking with a half smile into the glow- 
ing coals, when the door was softly opened, and 
some one came in. 

He sprang up and met Margaret. 

« No, no!” she cried, laughing in a pretty way, 
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as he would have assisted her ; « I’m getting ever 
so independent. So just please to go away, and 
let me come in like any other young lady.” 

“A thcusand pardons, mademoiselle,” he said, 
with mock gravity, bowing very low, and standing 
one side to let her pass. She used but one crutch 
now, and. that with a peculiar, graceful motion 
which Theo declared irresistible. Theo had 
learned to love Margaret dearly, and saw her al- 
most daily. 

John, having seen Margaret seated cosily in her 
own little low chair, re-established himself in his 
“sleepy-hollow.” 

* You look tired to-night, John,” she said, pres- 
ently. “You work too hard, I know.” 

He smiled, but a little wearily, she saw. 

“No, Margaret, I do not. Hard work is good 
for a man sometimes. This has been a long day, 
though, even for me. But let us not talk of it. I 
shali rest here. I wonder,” he continued, after a 
little, “if you have any sort of an idea what a 
haven, ay heaven, of comfort and peace this little 
room—and you, Pearl—are to me!” He stretched 
out his hand and laid it upon hers, as he spoke. 
She looked up gladly, her fine, sweet face b~ight 
with the glow his words had brought. 

“Tam soglad,dear John. I thought fora long, 
long time, that you would never find peace nor 
Test again.” 

“T should be worse than ungrateful, if I did not 
try hard to reward my good angel for all her sweet 
ministerings.” 

“I think—” she began, but was interrupted by 
the sudden opening of the front door, a merry 
laugh, a rustling along the hall, and the entrance 
of Theo, bright and beaming. 

“I hope I’m not intruding?” she said, throwing 
off her wraps, while John brought her a chair near 
Margaret. “ We had started for prayer-meeting, 
but I told Neal I’d rather spend the hour here, 
with my dear little Saint Margaret, than to hear 
those prosy deacons tell the Lord about everything. 
So I made him leave me!” 

They could not help laughing at her character- 
istic speech. 

“ What will you do when you get to Somerville, 
Miss Theo?” asked John, with a twinkle in his 
grey eyes. 

“QO! I shall always want to go then. Neal’s 
deacons won’t be stupid, of course; and, besides, 
I shall not have any Pearl there.” 

“ That is true,” he replied, looking affectionately 
at Margaret. “There is but one in the world.” 

« When do you expecf Ray home ?” asked Theo. 

“Thad a letter from James this morning: he 
thought they would start next week. I wish they 
were here now.” 

«It does seem an age since they went, doesn’t 
it? We had a package of letters from Montrose 
yesterday. Aunt Margie wrote mamma all about 
the fine young lord who was trying to persuade 


Greta to become Lady Campbell. But eithengil 
young lady’s heart is adamant, or she loves he 
own beautiful home too well to leave ‘it? foe she 
turns a deaf ear upon this youth, and every thes 
one who comes a-wooing het.” 

« Where is Randal now ?” asked Margaret 

“Roving about somewhere, with broken 
heart, I suppose. Do you know, I fancy, somm 
times, that Greta was not herself exactly whey 
she sent him off? He is just as good as gold righ 
and handsome, and worships the very ground she 
walks on; what more can she want? unless” she 
added, with a sudden change of tone, looking 
towards John, “it is the pleasure of sacrificing 
herself to some poor man.” 

“ No poor man in his senses could ever ask he 


to share his fortune, or rather his lack of it,” he 4 


replied quickly, off his guard for the moment, aj 
would be folly.” . 

“Try her and see,” said she, giving him dhe 
benefit of her steady, bright eyes. 

Margaret always felt uneasy when Theo she 
her little arrows so daringly. She knew so wel 
that they went straight to the mark, and mug 
wound the great, sensitive heart, which concealed 
its pain from all but herself. Although she hag 
never exchanged a word with Theo upon the sab 
ject, it seemed impossible that she could say what 
she often did, without a suspicion of’ the truth 
And Margaret was as jealously loyal to the secret 
of John’s life, as if it had been her own, Ghe 
changed the subject now, and succeeded in steep 


ing clear of all dangerous ground for the mo 


mainder of the evening. 

»“ How is it, Pearl?” John said, when Neal had 
come and taken their lively guest home, “thay 
Theo, with her little barbed and honeyed speeches 


always awakens a thousand blossoming hopes 


life within my breast, only to pierce me, pan 
sober second thought, with their thorns ?” 

The old dark shadows which of late had been 
lifted, had again fallen over his face, and Mar 
garet’s eyes filled with quick tears as she sawat 

“I cannot tell, John,” she said, sadly. 

“ She is a dear girl, and would not hurt me for 
the world, I know. It must be that I am mor 
bidly sensitive,” he went on, locking dreamily 
into the fire, and speaking as if to himself. “And@ 
yet, if only there was one ray of hope that she 
cared for me, poverty nor aught else could ketp 
me from her.” 

A little cugkoo clock chimed the hour, i 
musical tones, and awoke him from his abstr 
tion. He sprang up at once. 

“I forgot myself entirely, dear Margaret. For 
give me.” Looking down, he saw her team 
“Nay now, Pearl,” he said, tenderly. 


fill me so‘with self-reproach. What can I dow 
drive away those naughty tears ?” 

He was smiling now, and she smiled too, as she 
looked up at him with an April face, 
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only try and be happy, John.” 
He replied almost in Randal’s very words, 
ius dear Pearl. For your sake, I will try.” 
The next day brought a cold rain-storm, and 
he doctor, after his morning rounds, settled him- 
gif down for a long, quiet afternoon with his 
books. But he was destined to several interrup- 
ns, First came a basket of exquisite grapes 
a the Summerfield hot-houses, with a tiny note 
fom Theo. 
Ym in gack-cloth and ashes to-day, dear doctor. 
Please accept my small peace-offering, and the next 
gmel give you good advice, follow it! 
Penitently, 
He laughed heartily over this novel apology, 
god put the dainty missive carefully away. An 
boar later, when grapes and dietetics had been 
discussed together, came another note from the 
young lady : 5 
DEAR TOR: You can never guess what a 
splendid ng has happened, and I've promised not 
igiell; so you must be sure and come up to dinner, 
mamma says. Remember, and do not fail us. 
THEO. 
For quite a little while after this, there was an- 


THEO. 


heard the sound of approaching footsteps, strangely 
Gmiliar, and a quick knock; almost at the same 
mstant, Randal entered. Wood’s Practice and a 
wellfilled note-book flew in opposite directions as 
John sprang up to greet his friend. 

#No one could be more welcome,” he said, 
warmly, as he helped Randal off with his wet 
gercoat, “though you are the last man I should 
fave expected to see. This explains Theo’s note, 
] suppose.” 

“I dare say : she posted one off in hot haste, but 
[couldn’t wait till dinner-time to see you. I came 
m from New York this morning, and have only 
been off the steamer two days; so, you ought to 
fee! flattered, old fellow!” he said, laughing. 

For an hour or more they chatted pleasantly 
B about old friends, the changes which had, taken 
pace during the year and a half of Randal’s ab- 
sence, the state of affairs at home and abroad, and 
many other things, but carefully avoided the one 
mbject with which their thoughts were busy. 
Then there came a little pause, during which 
Randal walked about the room, thinking of the 
my when John had rushed by him there, with 
ieee fateful words upon his unconscious lips. 

Presently, he came and sat down near the doc- 
i, “John,” said he, “I want your advice, I 
trouble, and you must tell me what to do,” 

“With all my heart, my dear boy,” John an- 
cordially. Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

“That depends. You have heard, I suppose, 
trough Miss Margaret or Theo, that my marriage 


wah Greta will never take place.” 


Joan started involuntarily at this unexpected 


silence in the little room. ‘Phen John’ 


beginning, spoken so quietly, But Randal went 
on, unheeding. ; 

« I have discovered,—in fact, she told me, with 
noble frankness, when I left there last June, that 
she loved another. When I won her promise, 
she was a mere child in knowledge of herself, 
and I selfishly took advantage of her innocence. 
But she grew to be a woman, and I was not the 
happy one to win her love. Feeling bound to me 
by her promise, she struggled bravely to become 
wholly mine in thought, as she was soon to be in 
deed; but it was imposssible. So she came to 
me one day, and told me very simply and sadly 
that she could not be my wife.” 

Randal was pale, and his voice trembled, but 
he kept on bravely. 

“Of my misery, despair and remorse, you can 
judge. I left Montrose at once, and for six 
months wandered about wretched and miserable; 
for I knew who it was she loved; and I knew 
that he, too, loved her with a pure and noble _ 
affection. Of this she doesnot dream. She 
thinks and always thought that he disliked her, 
But I know that his coolness came from a fear of 
betraying his real feelings, when he knew her 
bound to me, his friend. Besides he is as proud 
as Lucifer; and now, although he knows she is 
free, he will never speak, because he happens to be 
poor in dollars and cents. Never, that, is unless I 
tell him that she cares for him. Zen he would 
let nothing come between them, for he, and she 
as well, has the highest, purest perceptions of 
true love. 

“ I alone have known the secrets of each heart, 
and—despise me, if you will—I have all this time 
been wrestling with the demon of my own selfish 
heart, which has sealed my lips and chained my 
feet from the one path they should have taken 
long ago. But an end came at last, and I am 
now resolved to bring them happiness if it is in 
‘mortal power. Now, to come to the point, what 
would you suggest as the best way of intimating 
to him that his suit would not be hopeless ?” 

Poor John! It wasa hard question to put to 
him. But the thought of Greta’s long waiting, 
her suffering, and the happy issue so near at hand, 
drowned for the time the pain of his own re- 
opened wounds. 

«“ You say he is poor ?” he said. 

“So far as money goes; but in every respect 
he is fully worthy of her,” Randal said, with 
much warmth. 

John looked at him a moment with haggard 
face, tense and worn, but with steady, fearless 
eyes. 

“You must send him to her, Randal. And 
may God bless them both.” 


«“ Amen,” said Randal, fervently. “ And now, 


my dear John, it is you who must go, and win 
this fitting recompense for your long and nobl 
silence,” 
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All that was manly, and sweet, and generous in 
Randal’s nature, and there was much, looked forth 
then from his glowing face, as he grasped John’s 
hands in his own and looked into his eyes with a 
brave, loving gaze. 

“I!” exclaimed John faintly, «I? Randal!” 
His brain whirled and his heart seemed on fire. 

* Yes, dear fellow. You, and no other.” 

Words were hard for either of them, and they 
stood in silence, with clasped hands. A great 
flush crimsoned John’s face, as he at last realized 
the precious truth; he tried to speak, but his voice 
failed him. He wrung Randal’s hand as he turned 
away, and something very like a sob shook him 
from head to foot. Randal’s own eyes were moist, 
but it was the happiest moment of his life. 

It was about three weeks after this that, one 
evening, as Greta was dressing for a large ball at 
Rosemere, a letter was broughttoher. Surprised 
to recognize Randal's handwriting, she broke the 
seal hurriedly: 

« My darling Greta,” it ran, “a friend, a dear 
friend of mine, will bring you this. Be very good 
to him, and grant him all he asks of you, for his 
own sake, as well as that of your devoted Randal.” 

“ The gentleman is waiting in the blue parlor, 
Miss Marguerite,” said Katie. 

Greta finished her toilet quickly, wondering 
much who the friend might be, and what he could 
possibly desire at her hands. To please her 
father, she had dressed more elaborately than 
usual, and was very lovely in her rich dress of 
white silk and-lace. “She wore the Montrose dia- 
monds; two large stones of great beauty in her 
ears, and a single string, each one perfect, pure 
and sparkling, about her throat. The unexpected 
note had deepened the roses in her cheeks, and 
her brown eyes were soft and bright. With Ran- 
dai’s words still ringing in her ears, she entered 
the little reception parlor, self possessed and grace- 
ful, to meet his friend. 

Dr. Warner had arisen as he heard her ap- 
proach, and at the first instant of seeing her, so 
beautiful, in the midst of all the surrounding ele 
gance, the great gulf between them externally 
seemed too great to be bridged, even by love itself, 
and his heart sank. But as she drew nearer, and 
he saw the color waver in hex cheeks, and her eyes 
droop before the intense light of his own, in that 
first surprised, delicious moment of recognition, he 
hesitated no longer. 

She did not go to the ball that night, and at 
Christmas there was a quiet wedding at Montrose. 
Almost immediately afterwards, they returned to 
Northampton, tobe followed in the spring by Mr. 
Montrose. 

“T knew you better than you knew yourself, in 
those old days, dear Greta,” said Margaret, as she 
clasped her closely. “ You remember I told you, 


that you would come back to me.” 
« And I too, Madame,” cried Theo, when she 


came from the “ parsonage” to welcome Gyai 
“TI foretold that you would, one day, be the + dog. 
tor’s wife.’ ‘ There are,’ really, ‘ none 59 blind 4 
those who will wot see!’” - 


WE WALKED TOGETHER 


BY MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER, 
We walked together. The days were sweet, 
And short, and full of flowers. 
There was nothing vague or incomplete 
In the beautiful summer hours, 


We walked together. The lovely dreams 
Of youth broke into bloom; 

There were pebbles of gold in all the Streams, 
The air was all perfume. 


We walked together on turf of down 
Under life's locust trees, 

Thinking the petals could never brown 
That filled the odorous breeze, 


We walked together. The memory path 
Must ever be dear to me; 

Each bird and stream and blossom hath 
A voice that sings of thee. 


HER GRACES. 
BY MISS EMILY READ, 
Author Aytoun’’—* Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,” 


** To some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies,” 
—As You Likeh, 

Five girls to call in a body betokens a oom 
spiracy. So it chanced to me one June mornings 
and that I fell into their trap was not due tote 
blandishments of four pretty girls, but to thet 
quest of the ugly one. Nature had been engl 
spiteful in forming Mildred’s face, and then, ing 
repentant mood, had given her a beautiful figum 
and small white hands that were wonderfully dew 
terous in dainty womanly work. To be mom 
bountiful after so great parsimony, Mildred had 
also bestowed upon her the grace of pleasing 
only to be exceeded by her desire to please, 

“ Miss Alethea, you have the privilege of taking 
guests to Gladmoor?” she asked. 

“The house is at my disposal, and I go’them 
twice a year for a few days,” I answered coldly 

“ You used to take a party with you—” 

“I have not for twenty years; and I never will 
again,” I said, with decision. 

Every one in the village knew the tragedy tia 
had put an end to our gay parties to Gladmoy 
making the very name a misnomer. To mwe@ 
the river had always been one of the pleasures@ 
the visit; so that a full moon was always aia 
commodation. One lovely moonlight nighty 
large party of merry young people were ont 
river, when by a sudden careening of the boats 
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S madeap gitl, the life of the party, was thrown 
py There were several excellent swim- 
4 on board ; but from some unexplained cause 
the body never rose. The shock of the violent 
death ; the horror of the long night spent in drag- 

* river; the sight of the recovered body, 
with the dismal preparations for the funeral, and 
the frantic grief of the family—all these combined 
jad. made such an impression upon me, I had 
pever again proposed a party to Gladmoor. 

Alethea,” frankly acknowledged Mil- 
fred, “ we are literally bored todeath, We need 
something unusual to stir us up. We can’t com- 
mand an earthquake; old Mother Shipton is a 
humbug—the world will not end because of her 
bidding it to. Village life is unbearably dull at 
times.” 

wo you mean that a girl of twenty—” 

Two,” added Mildred. 

#By all means, be exact;” I said. “A girl 
of twenty-two, with health—” 

éWealth and beauty. If each one of us do not 
own the three womanly requisites, we can piece 
hem out amongst the five of us. Miss Alethea, 
what did girls do in your days to amuse them- 
selves ?” 

#Very much as they do “é I answered, 


“Work Kensington stitch, and" read Franklin 


Squares ?” 


#Well, not exactly. Crewel-work was the 
fshion in my grandmother’s day; and too much 
novel reading was considered a waste of time, if 
not something worse.” 

girls must have had some fun.” 

«Those days, perhaps, were more like those of 
Noah than the present time. There was. much 
gaftying and giving in marriage. A woman was 
agrandmother at the age when she is a bride now- 
sdays.” 

*How did they manage it? There must be 
me secret. Girls can’t have changed their 
qatures in half a century.” 

#Why do you come to me, a perceptible failure ? 
Ask your mother for the secret.” 

@She will say she has forgotten, Miss Alethea. 
Pbelieve you were so busy match-making for 
ghers, you forgot your own affairs; and now, in- 
sead of helping us, you are laughing at us.” 

“Match-making I consider a work of the Evil 
One—that is the polite revised translation, is it not? 
Lovers should have no go-betweens,” I added, 
Malicionsly, “So now I understand why all five 
@you wish a party to Gladmoor.” 

“We have no ulterior views,” asserted Mildred. 
Our desire is to have ‘a good time.’ A week 
@unconventional frolic. A sort of Mardi Gras—” 

“With no Lent to follow. But are you trust- 
worthy ?” 

“Indeed, we are. Mrs. and Mr. ’Barton—he 
host in,himself—will go. Mrs. Mercer thinks 


4 


the doctor needs a holiday. There are five of us, 
and you can select the men.” 

There are just five available men in the vil 
lage,” I remarked. 

“I have a sailor cousin coming next week,” 
said Lizzie Hilton, 

“Who would like to take command, perhaps, 
Now listen, all of you. If I consent to taking you 
to Gladmoor, there is to be no boating. I will 
not have the word doa¢ mentioned.” 

I did not lack five promises. It would require 
a less soft-hearted woman than I to refuse five gay 
girls the simple petition for a week of happiness. 
The middy would find it difficult to refuse to 
marry every one of them, if they cajoled him as 
they did me. 

Two days passed by at Gladmoor before I had 
time to see how the young people were progress- 
ing. Mr. Raymond, the navy lieutenant—a fifth 
wheel to the coach, that the girls had prudently 
provided—in a piratical way had taken in charge 
the whole party, and not only planned, but car- 
ried out his devices. At first he was the sworn 
knight of his pretty cousin; then he noticed Mil- 
dred ; on the third day he sought her, and on the 
fourth he was deep in love, in a sailor’s most pro- 
nounced, reckless fashion. There was no jealousy 
on the part of the girls, Lizzie having a shy pref 
erence for Rob Brown, a cousin of: the owners of 
Gladmoor. Horace Glyndon was the one left out 
in the cold. He was always an uncomfortable 
fellow; moody and ill-tempered. He had de- 
cided talent, but of a kind he never managed to 
make useful. He had long been in love with 
Mildred, and she had some influence over him, 
which if it did not enable her to quell the storms, 
gave her the benefit of the calms. They were net 
engaged; indeed, Horace’s pecuniary affairs 
made his honeymoon an indefinite feast. I had 
always a dread of his making Mildred’s wedding- 
day an uncomfortable one. 

On our sixth morning at Gladmoor, we four 
elderly women were sitting on the piazza enjoy- 
ing the shade of the rose-vines. The married 
men had deserted us, and were with the girls, 
We all had a bit of work, except Esther, who had 
a mannish way of sitting idle. We had been dis- 
cussing many things, when one of us spoke of 
Mr. Raymond’s sudden passion for Mildred. 

“It isa way with sailors: on land they are al- 
ways in love,” said Esther. “Three fathoms of 
water drowns the little god—not unto death, for 
he revenges himself at the first port. I hope 
Mildred understands a sailor’s shortcomings.” 

“It is not Horace’s fault if she does not,” said 
Kate Mercer. “He has given her the most sav- 
age warnings. Mr. Raymond is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, or broadcloth, ready to devour her.” 

“ He sits, himself, for the portrait,” said Esther, 
“ He takes a delight in being ill-tempered. Mil- 
dred ieceives all he gives so calmly, and will let 
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him rage like a tiger. Then she strokes him into 
a harmless cat. Her management is wonderful,” 

“ Mildred has a gift of putting one in good 
humor with one’s self,” said Mrs, Barton, with a 
little yawn. 

“It is a blemish in Mildred, if not a positive 
sin,” I remarked. 

« A sin to have every one fond of you?” 

“Her subjugations may be the sign of a slave, 
not.of a conqueror,” I maintained. 

“Miss Alethea, how odd you are! If Mildred 
is a slave, I would like to share her bonds. Only,” 
she added, “I would like to be prettier,” 

* Which she would not;” and seeing a motion 
of dissent, I added: “ Mildred’s triumphs are all 
the greater because of no such adjunct.” 

“ It is no difference, if we gain what we desire; 
and to be universally liked is not a wicked thing 
to wish for.” 

“It may be a bad thing to have. I doubt if 
umiversal popularity is ever honest. In my road 
through life, 1 have found it necessary to jostle 
many people uncomfortably ; and most people re- 
sent jostling, even if unavoidable.” ; 

“« If it is possible to get on without incommoding 
others, why do so?” 

“ Because the right road is unfortunately nar- 
row,” I said, laconically. 

That evening there were signs of an approach- 
ing thunder-gust. We were assembied in the 
blue drawing-room, but no one proposed any of 
our usual amusements. Mrs. Barton constantly 
expressed her fears that there would be a terrific 
storm, and she had a dread of thunder. 

** Why do you dread thunder, which is a surety 
of your safety? No one is hurt by lightning who 
hears the thunder-clap,” argued Dr. Mercer. 

“ It makes such a fearful noise,” answered* the 
little woman. 

“ But noise does no injury. To be thunder-, 
struck is a poetic expression, not a fact. Be rea- 
sonable, Mrs. Barton, and if you must be fright- 
ened, fear the lightning.” 

“T prefer an electric storm in the clouds, not in 
the drawing-room,” Esther said to me. There 
is lightning in Mr. Glyndon’s eyes, and a growl of 
thunder in his voice, ever since he discovered 
that Mildred and Mr. Raymond are absent.” 

“It is imprudent in Mildred,” I said uneasily. 
“Certainly a storm is brewing.” 

“I do not believe either is thinking of anything 
two inches from them.” ‘ 

“Put more distance between them. Measure 
by feet at least,” I said. 

A blinding flash of lightning came, and at the 
same time a resonant peal. 

“I wish Mildred was here,” I repeated. 

The storm gave me the feeling of awe that had 
so long pervaded Gladmoor. Just then Horace 
Glyndon spoke to me as I stood at the window. 
watching. 


“Ts Mildred so insane as to be out?” he gilt 
“Tt is not raining. If she is not under, sheher 
she may reach the house yet in time.” : 
“ She would not be so mad as to seek ANY thes 
shelter,” he replied. 
“There are othef safe places—the boat-honsg 
for one—that one neeti be neither mad poe a 
sane to seek,” I said, disliking his tone, 

“I should have said indiscreet,” he answered 

“You are unfortunate in selecting your words 

“You would call it indiscreet in a girl to spend 
hours alone with a stranger ?” 

“A thorough wetting, with a probable ope 
sumption, you think preferable. Mr. Raymond in 
scarcely a stranger; and you have no Previsions 
as to the length of the storm.” 

A crash of thunder, followed by a hissing 
sound of the coming rain, drowned my words 
By the flash of lightning we saw Mildred aaj 
Mr. Raymond running across the lawn. Hopag 
made no remark. It was less tormenting to hay 
them under his observation than to Picture thei 
satisfied proximity, perhaps. 

Mildred came imto the room alone, We gi 
gathered round her, asking foolish questions, ag 
sensible people often do. I had never seen Mil. 
dred so near being pretty. The run had-flushal 
her face with unwonted pink; but exerges 
could not accowmt for the peculiarly soft look js 
her eyes. I heard Horace say to her in his low, 
disagreeable, suave voice: 

« Let me congratulate you on your nerves J 
feared you would be horribly frightened, ang 
find you radiant.” 


“ Frightened! when we have such unbounded" 


faith in a man’s power to protect us ?” 

It was a very general expression of relianes oy 
Mildred’s part; but the tone sounded smooth and 
sweet, which a man with Horace Glyndon’s ap 
quisitiveness would not fail to appropriate ag pen 
sonal. He looked serene and contented, aad 
whispered some words I failed to hear. 

Just then, Mrs. Barton, with a want of goal 
taste by no means habitual, seized Mildred’s hand 
and pressed it down on the table. No one spoke 
but we all saw the flash of a diamond, a novel sight 
on her pretty hand, 

Mildred’s face flamed painfully at this publi 
avowal of her short-kept secret. Horace tumed 
on his heel, as if he were crushing the solitaie 
Unluckily, I was just behind him. ~ 

«Did you know you were entertaining a printem 
—affecting a whisper, though I knew well enum 
he intended Mildred to hear, “ Does he Giny 
diamonds in his pockets for the finger of anygil 
he deigns to put one on?” 

The color died out of Mildred’s face, but ait 
made no other sign of having overheard him 

“You forget that we are within a dayScam 
munication with one of our largest cities,” 
plied, “So lucky a man would not be mag 
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in procuring the conventional token of his 
ag passession, even if he must use the mail-bag 


” 

Be saoraing there was a clear sky, and last 
pight’s storm only served for a topic of conversa- 
fon at the breakfast table. I did not at first notice 
that Horace Glyndon’s place was empty, and was 
pid that he had remembered a business engage- 
ment, and had -returned home in the midnight 
bain. It was rather a foolish excuse for a man 
Sho was known never to have had any pressing 
gusiness in his life. Nevertheless, I expressed 
some polite pleasure on hearing that the rain was 
pver before he left, as well as regret that he had 
walked to the station, instead of driving in our one 
yebicle. 

It was too wet to go out of doors until the sun 
iad time to dry the grass; so we went from the 
breakfast-table to the library. Mildred and Mr. 
Raymond soon slipped away. I detected them 
tossing the lawn in the direction’ of the river, re- 

less of the wet grass and showers of rain-drops 
from the drenched trees. 

«It ig dreadfully imprudent in Mildred,” I re- 
marked, finding Dr. Mercer was looking over my 
shoulder. 

“She will not take cold. It is a sudden chill 
that usually does the mischief.” 

“Raymond is a good fellow. I am glad of his 
jnck,” said Rob Brown, who had also joined us. 

«Not a bit sorry for yourself, eh?” asked Mr. 
Parton. “I would—that is, if I were my own 
master—shoot any man who appropriated Mil- 
dred.” 

“It is a mercy that she is safe from Horace 
Glyndon,” chimed in Kate Mercer. “A more 
dificult-tempered man I never saw, nor a more 
disagreeable one.” 

“Poor féllow, he is ever so deep in love. You 
should have more pity for him.” 

# He has no right to torment Mildred as he does. 
He cannot marry, and does not pretend he can.” 

*Still, you forget his love for her.” 

Love! Self-love you mean. He is not cap- 
able of anything deeper.” 

I slipped out of the room to seek Mrs. Lodge, 
ib suggest how to improvise a dinner. I met 
Esther Randal in the hall. “ You are not going 
out?’—a fact-I need not have questioned, since 
the had her hat on. 

*T will try the gravel-walk,” she answered. 
“The day is too lovely to be lost for a puddle or 
two.” 

After ‘a lengthy discussion of the dinner ques- 
tion, the old housekeeper fell into family reminis- 
tenges with which I was tolerably familiar; when 
Paw Mildred running, across the lawn. I knew 
H* moment that something had happened. She 
Mas Coming with slackened speed, as though she 
bad tun a long distance, keeping on in a blind, un- 
tertain way, as if she must hold out to reach her 


goal. Opening a side-door, I ran out and brought 
her in. She seemed dazed, and it was a little 
time before she could speak. 

“IT want Dr. Mercer. He must go to Mr. Ray- 
mond.” 

Where?” 

“To the river.” 

I gently pushed her into Mrs. Lodge’s parlor, 
and went in search of the houskeeper. I sent her 
to the library for the doctor with Miss Raymond's 
message, warning her not to alarm any one. Re- 
turning, I found Mildred standing where I left 
her, with the same Jook of dazed horror in her eyes. 
It was neither grief, fear, nor suspense—simply 
horror of something she had seen. “Is it Mr. 
Raymond ®” I asked, touching her on the shoulder 
to attract her attention. 

I was sure it was not, but I could form no guess. 
She shook her head. She could not have spoken 
had her life depended upon her doing so. I did 
not know how to help the child; and I dared not 
leave her. Just then I saw Esther running 
towards the front of the house: I called, and she 
came to the window I was leaning outof. “ What 
has happened?” I asked. “ Mildred can tell-me 
nothing.” 

“It is Horace Glyndon,” said Esther, in her 
rapid decided way. “He has shot himself. Dr. 
Mercer sent me for the men. I will be back in a 
moment.” 

“They are all in the library.” And then I 
added: “Tell Mrs, Lodge to get the red room 
ready.” 

I knew what the doctor needed the men for, 
and the red chamber was convenient, being on 
the ground-floor. I forgot that it was there I had 
had poor Ellen taken. 

Esther was not long gone. She brought a glass 
of wine, which she made Mildred drink. “She 
must tell what she knows. The very effort to :re- 
member will bring her to herself,” she said. 

The effort to swallow did Mildred more service 
than the wine. She gave a disjointed account 
which taxed Esther’s and my wits combined, to 
piece together. She had started with Mr. Ray- 
mond for the river; and finding that a tree had 
blown down over the path, in the storm last night, 
they were obliged to make a detour through the 
lawn to avoid it. They were talking merrily, Mr. 
Raymond leading the way: when he stopped to 
hold back a wet bough which grew low in the 
path. Mildred had to pass him; and as she did 
so, she discovered a man lying under a tree, He 
seemed to be sleeping, and had a handkerchief 
thrown partly over his face. She stopped,- hesi- 
tating to pass him. 

“ There is some one lying there,” she said. 

“ Dead, or dead drunk. Certainly not asleep,” 
replied Mr. Raymond, advancing. “ Why, it is 
Glyndon!” he exclaimed. 

She said she thought of many reasons why he - 
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should be there: that he had repented of his hasty 
decision of leaving, and returning, found the house 
closed; so had waited on the lawn until the ser- 
vants were up, and had fallen asleep; or, feeling 
angry, he had spent the night in walking himself 
weary. Before Mr. Raymond, upon whom began 
to dawn the truth, could interfere, Mildred stooped 
and lifted the handkerchief. Need I tell the rest ? 
Tt was death—not terrible, for the pistul-ball had 
given no time for even a contortion—but death, 
hard and unlovable. 

Run to the house, and send Dr. Mercer,” said 
Mr. Raymond, thinking that the idea that a doctor 
was needed would lead her to believe that Horace 
was not dead. ; 

And the poor child ran a half mile for what she 
knew was a useless errand. 

“I would not have suspected him of even con- 
templating such a deed,” I whispered to Esther. 

* He never did. I shot him. It was not suicide, 
but murder,” said Mildred. 

* You, who would not hurt a fly!” I answered. 

“ Kindness may be deep cruelty,” she said. 

“Mildred,” said Esther, authoritatively, 
must be reasonable. We.have no right to put the 
sins of others on our conscience. You gave no 
provocation for this deed, nor would any judgment, 
‘divine or human, make you responsible for an act 
of a diseased mind or a morbid temper.” 

Mildred sighed drearily, but made no answer. 

“Wait for Mr. Raymond; he will teach her 
reason,” I said. 

We heard on the gravel walk the tread of men 
carrying a burden. Signing to Esther to stay, I 
went to the door to meet them. I stood in the 
hall, in the same spot, for the same purpose, as 
twenty years before. Again I silently led the 
way to the same red chamber, and again saw the 
body laid on the bed. Soon I sent Mr. Raymond 
to Mildred. I was detained some time, and 
when I came from the death-chamber, I met 


Esther in the hall. 


“ How is Mildred?” I asked. 

“Mr. Raymond is with her. He was shocked 
at her distress; and I knew they were better 
alone. What can I do to help you?” 

«“T have nothing to do just now,” I said. 

« Then go and scold the women in the library. 
One might fancy five out of the six were made 
widows by this dreddful event. Kate Mercer 
does not know what to do with them.” 

I found Mrs. Barton on the sofa in hysterics. 
An hysterical woman is my aversion; so, as Mr. 
Barton had taken her for better or worse, I pre- 
ferred to give him the very worst, and sent for 
him, I summoned Rob Brown to comfort Lizzie ; 
and for the rest, I took Esther’s advice and scolded 
vigorously. 

* For heaven’s sake, control yourselves! Show 
the stuff you are made of, and don’t break down 
when you may be most needed.” 


“Oh, Miss Alethea, this is so shockingalall 

«The world is full of dreadful things,” 1 a 
laconically. 
Mr. Glyndon, nigh 

* And Mildred, that she should haye Made the 
discovery! It seems a judgment!” 

* Nonsense,” I said sharply. “ Any one of yoy 
might have done so if the grass had not bead 
wet.” 

“You must have seen how wretched he was 
last night. I had the idea before I saw Mr. Ray. 
mond’s ring, that Mildred was engaged tomig 
him,” quavered Mrs. Barton. 

“Then you were the only one who did think 
so,” I asserted. 

“ They ought to kave been, surely,” 

“ There you and poor Horace differed} an 
swered. “I know what I am saying whep I tell 
you he never frankly asked Mildred to be jg 
wife. Love was not the root of this horror, J te 
very sure.” 

“Miss Alethea is right,” said Robert Bip 
«“Glyndon has, I know, had some PECupiaty 
bother lately.” 

“Which lies at the bottom of most of thew 
called tragedies of life. The Sultan would hay 
been a wiser man if he had given money jt jus 
share of man’s misfortunes, instead of making 
women bear the whole load,” I said. 

“ Nevertheless, Mildred is fearfully to blame 
A girl who tries to make every man in loyewa 
her, is wrong ;” said Mrs. Barton, 

“Why not say every one? Why only menting 
men ?” I asked. 

“One cannot like every one: and to preten 

“Poor Mr. Glyndon, he was the life of 
party! So gay and pleasant! He couldn't hap 
been contemplating such an end.” , 

“He told me he expected to go to the mom 
tains this summer. He would not have planned 
the trip if he had planned his own death.” 

“He was a genius—” 

“ And read so beautifully—” 

« And—*“and”—and so they made upa list 
talents, as well as virtues, the poor fellow mm 
have possessed. Dead people’s virtues! Wis 
has the heart to question the truthfulness of them? 
If we had but a tithe of this charity for the living 
when it would really benetit them! 

In the midst of this outburst, Mildred stoodal 
the door-way. She had come, thinking the fibam 
was empty, as it usually was at that hour, ;] si 
her hesitate ; for the sight of her had caused 
chilled silence to fall upon the eager talkem 
Every one looked at her; but no one spam 
Usually, when she entered a room, the ocqupail 
welcomed her eagerly. Mrs, Barton had a {im 
of keeping hid under her skirts a convenient 
which she would discover and gently. 
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FIFTY VEARS AGO. 


Beal for Mildred to come and take possession. 
. morning her crumpled muslin quite covered 
24 sofa, and she made no sign of displaying it. 
Sieed, no one made an effort of any kind, unless 
it were to chill each other. If Mildred had been 
,complete stranger, the women could not have 
heen ‘less responsive. If they had all fallen on the 
+ child and beaten her, they would have been 
iss cruel than they were in their frigid silence. 
Kate Mercer was the first to speak. The sud- 
Genness of Mildred’s entrance had embarrassed 


a Come, here is a seat,” she said, making room 

her own chair. 

Both young Brown and Mr. Barton were 
eagerly bringing chairs. They would gladly have 

t the women all in a heap for a couch for 
Mildred, but they knew from experience that two 
of the women folks were not easily sat upon. 

] was determined Mildred should not stay 
mong them; so I went to her, and put my arm 
around her. 

«J want you, dear,” I said; and beckoning 
Kate to follow us, I led her away. 

An hour afterwards, I stood on the porch, bid- 
ding Mildred good-bye ; Kate and the doctor were 
giready in the carriage; Mr. Raymond lingered 
or a moment to promise to take care of her. 
é Drive fast,” I said, Don’t miss the train,” 

Robert Brown was at my side as the carriage 
drove off. “The rest of the women must leave 
jn the evening train. Esther Randal will stay 
with me, and I depend upon you staying also. 
But I must positively get rid of the rest.” 

To tell the truth, “the rest,” were as eager to 
leave as I to get rid of them. The room at the 
end of the cross-hall had a guest they did not like 
there. 

That evening, Mr. Glyndon, an uncle, came for 
the body. We talked for some time together, and 
he told me his unhappy nephew had, he feared, 
been brooding some time over the idea of self- 
murder, That some books on the subject were on 
histable. No sufficient reason appeared for his 
rash act; for though he had money embarrass- 
ments, which he was morbidly sensitive to, yet 
they were no greater than many men lived cheer- 
fully under. I rather think there is never a suffi- 
cent reason, to a healthy-minded person, for suicide. 

The day we had fixed upon for our return home, 
J bade Mrs. Lodge good-bye, and shut the door at 
Gladmoor. 

“So ends our last party of pleasure here,” I 
said to Esther Randal. “JI will never risk an- 
other violent death at Gladmoor.” . 

And Mildred? She was long in recovering 
from the shock of Horace Glyndon’s death. When 
she did recover, she had lost her old attractive- 
ness, as well as her desire to be a favorite with 
every one who approached her. Her friends are 


‘ond of her, a few enthusiastically so; yet she has 


very few friends, and her acquaintances cannot 
discover her graces. To me she has the same 
fascination as of old, all the more charming be- 
cause not diluted into that milk-and-water diet— . 
love of popularity. To be a good friend, one must. _ e 
be capable of making an enemy. S 

And Mr. Raymond? He was ordered to China 
for three years, where, no doubt, he studied. diplo- 
macy, the fruit of which was a treaty, ending 
in a union, 


a 
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BY SIDNEY EMMET. 
Xitty—Sentimental girl. 
Nancy—Mischievous girl, 
Fudy—lirish servant girl. 
Aunt Fane.—Nancy’s mother, 
Scene I. 
(Kitty sitting alone.) 
Kitty. “Oh! how can I content myself hete 
for six long months? Aunt Jane means to be’ w= 
kind, I know; but she knows nothing of my trials. 
She doesn’t know that father sent me to stay withs 
her, just to keep me from seeing Charley. And * 
that Nancy! Oh, that Nancy! Such a girl I 
never saw. She romps and frolies like a kitten. 
I don’t believe a serious thought ever enters her 
head. If I had a comgenial companion, I think 
I could endure my stay here better.” (Rises and * ee 
walks toward the window.) “Oh, Charlie! ag 
where are you now?” (Sings «When twilight 
dews.”) 
“When twilight dews are falling soft 
Upon the rosy sea, 
I watch that star whose beam so ‘oft 
Has lighted me to thee; 
And thou too on that orb so dear, 
Ah! dost thou gaze at even 
And think though lost forever here, 
Thou'lt yet be mine in héav'n? 


“There's not a garden walk I tread, 
There's not a flower I see, > 
But brings to mind some hope that’s fled, 
Some joy I've lost with thee, 
And still I wish that hour was near, 
When, friends and foes forgiven, 
The pains, the ills,we've wept through here, 
May turn to smiles in heaven.” 
( Weeps:) 
(Enter quietly during the second verse of the 
song, at back of stage, unseen by Kitty, Nancy 
and Fudy. Nancy makes motions of ridicule, 
pointing to Kitty. They sing +) 

“‘ What fairy-like music steals over the sea, ea 
Entrancing the senses with charmed melody? seo 
"Tis the voice of the mermaid as she floats o'er Pa 

the main, 
And mingles her song with the gondolier’s 
strain.” 

(Nancy, advancing.) 

Nancy. “Now I think of it, Kitty, you do re- 
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mind me somewhat of a mermaid.” (7hey tafe 
seats.) 
Kitty. “Why, did you ever see one ?” 
ancy. “No; but you make me think of one.” 
Kitty. “€Explain yourself, Nancy.” 
Nancy. ‘Well, mermaids float around in salt- 


water, I believe; and I know if all the tears you 
have shed since you have been here were put to- 
gether, they would make you quite a nice little 
pond or lake. Where’s the fun of crying, I’d like 
to know? If you'd lost a score of lovers, you 
couldn’t look more lack-a-daisical.” ° 

(Kitty looks around,.as if fearful some one 
will overhear Nancy.) 

Kitty. “Oh Nancy, do hush—” 

Nancy. “Aha! I’ve guessed your secret, I 
do believe.” 

Kitty. “Oh! Nancy, don’t go on so. ( Aside.) 
Judy will hear you.” 

Nancy. “Judy, go and ask mother where that 
hank of yarn is, she wanted us to wind to-night.” 

(Exit Judy. 

Nancy. “Now you can tell me all about it. 

Mother’ll never find that yarn—/ ve put it away. 
Now’s your time.” 

Kitty. “Well, Nancy, do you really wish to 
share my trouble with me ?” 

_ Nancy. “Certainly; I know it is something 
romaniic, and that will be new tome. You know 
I like things.” 

KGitty. “ Well, Nancy, can you keep a secret ?” 
Nancy. (Putting her hand on her heart and 
rolling up her eyes.) “The grave itself shall not be 
closer. And if there are any meetings to arrange, 
anybody to be fooled, or any dangers to be run, it 
will be a delightful business to me. I fancy I see 
you now, climbing out of the up-stairs window.” 
Kitty. (Reproachfully.) “Oh! Nancy, I 
thought you were going to be serious for once.” 
Nancy. “Well, now I will be. Go on, 
cousin.” 
Kitty. “Oh! Nancy, my heart is very heavy. 
I must first tell you about my Charley; he’s just 
the—” 
Nancy. “Yes, yes, 1 know. But what makes 
you stay away from him for six months ?” 
Kitty. “ Why, that’s father’s doings. He has 
@ prejudice against Charley, and wants me to 
matry a farmer, a great clumsy fellow, that I de- 
test. And when I wouldn’t promise to give up 
Charley, father sent me here to stay, thinking I 
would forget him. But it will not be so—O, the 
long, long, time !” ( Sings.) 
“ Days of absence, sad and dreary, 
Clothed in sgrrow’s dark array; 
Days of absence, I am weary, 
Him I love is far away. 
Hours of bliss too quickly vanished, 
When will aught like you return? 
When the heavy sigh be banished, 
When this bosom cease to mourn. 


* Not till that loved voice can greet ma. a 

Which so oft has charmed my ears 

Not till those fond eyes can meet me, # 
Telling that I still am dear, 

Days of absence then will vanish, 
Joy will all my pangs repay; 

Soon my bosom's idol banish 
Gloom, but felt when she's away.” 


(Enter Aunt Fane, puffing and tired.) 

Aunt F “You girls! What do you 
sitting here a singin’ and enjoyin’ yourselves, gag 
it a gettin’ dark, and that yarn all to windjag 
them socks to be started! Such lazy ereatumay 
Nancy, where have you put that yarn? T belieye 
you have hid it somewhere to keep. from gga 
ing.” 

Nancy. (Laughs.) “Mother’s such g good 
guesser.” 

Aunt F. “Nancy, go and bring that yam 
right away.” (Exit Nang.) 

Aunt F. “Deary me! how tired I am! py 
stood on my feet nearly all day, tendin’ to te 
dyein’ and runnin’ them candles.” Kitty, 
“ Kitty, I wish you would call Judy and tell ie 
I want a light. I don’t like to sit in the dau 
(Kitty rises and calls, “ Fudy! Fudy} jm 
Fane says bring a candle.” Enter 
tallow candle, Aunt F. sits and fans hema 
wth her apron.) 

Aunt F. (Turning to Kitty). “Why Kitty 
I’m afraid you've got standin’ sore eyes: tie 
look so red all the time. How long have youd 
’em ? ” 

Kitty. (Turning away.) “No, no, 
I haven’t got sore eyes—ahem! I believe I haw 
a cold in the head.” 

Aunt F “Well, you don’t sing like toy 
like to hear you sing some more. I like singin 
I sing myself sometimes. Sing, ‘Shall auld g 
quaintance be forgot?’ It’s a favorite of ming 
I will help you. Judy, you sing too.” 

Fudy. 
poor singer I am.” 

Aunt F “Nonsence, Judy, you sing we 
enough. Nowsing.” Nancy, with tem 
and knitting needles.) ~ 

Nancy. “ What's that you're going to sing? 

Aunt “*Shall auld acquaintance bei 

” 

Nancy to Kitty. 
they, Kitty?” 

Aunt F “Hush your nonsense, girls, Now 
sing.” 

(Judy winas the yarn, while Nancy holdet 
hank.) 


“ No, that they shan’t: shal 


They sing. “Shall auld acquaintance 
got,’ ” ete. 

Nancy to Fudy. “Judy, 1 like Irish somm 
better than any other kind, and I don’t belew 


| I have heard you sing once since you came® 
live with us. Can't you sing— Rory O’Moore?= 


“Sure, Mistress Anderson, and its 
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. «Sure, Miss Nancy, I used to sing it in 
te ould counthry, but I haven't sung it in a long 
jae, Still, to pleasure you, I'll try.” 
Sings Rory O’ Moore. ‘ae 

Judy (wiping her eyes.) “ Ah! ladies, it makes 
my heart sad to sing the ould song. I think of 
me home and old friends all gone, and me alone 
jn a strange counthry. If me little sister Mary 
ad been spared to me I could have been con- 
ient, but the poor little one must be dead too, or 
wmebody would have let me hear from her ; she 
yas too little to write herself.” 

Nancy. “ Well, Judy, my name is Nancy Mary ; 

4] have to adopt me.” 

Aunt Fane, sharply. “Nancy, Nancy, can 
nothing make you behave? ( Turning to Fudy) 


Judy, 7am sorry for you, my girl. Perhaps you’ll 


hear from your little sister some time. You know 
ittakes a long time for a letter to come from Ire- 


land.” 

«Sure, ma’am it does; but me heart 
has given it out entirely. Sure I believe she is 
how a swate little angel—I think of her at night, 
and cannot slape sometimes at all for grievin’ 
for her.” (wipes her eyes on her apron.) 

Aunt J. “Poor Judy! I think too, at night, 
pf them I’ve lost, and feel sad and lonely. Girls, 
sing that pretty new song about ‘ Oft in the stilly 
pight.’” (They sing. Aunt Fane listens, ana 
beeps wiping her eyes.) 

“ Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
The smiles. the tears of childhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain, etc. 
When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I've seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banqnet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain,”’ etc. 


Scene II, 
Mary—Little girl. 
Characters. { Mr! 
The Street. 
(Enter little girl with basket of flowers, walk. 
ng slowly.) 
Little Girl. «Oh! 1 think I can never find her 
My poor fate are so sore and tired, and nobody 
fan tell me where she is! , sad is me fortune! 


captain to bring me to Ameriky, I soon would find 
her; but it is such a dig counthry. The captain's 
wife has been good to me, but (weeping) ob! I 
want to find me Judy.” . 

(Enter Mr. B.) 


Mr. B. “What's the matter, my little friend ? 
you look sad.” 
(Song, Blue-eyed Mary.) 
( Sings.) 


“Come tell me, blue-eyed stranger, 
Say whither dost thou roam? 
In this wide world a ranger, 
Hast thou no friends, no home?” 
Mary. 
“They called:me blue-eyed Mary, 
When friends and fortune smiled, . 
But oh! how fortunes vary! 
I now am sorrow’s child.” 
Mr. B. 
“Come here, I'll buy thy flowers, 
And ease thy hapless lot; 
Still wet with morning showers, 
I'll buy forget-me-not.”’ 
Mary. , 
“ Kind sir, then take these posies, 
They're fading like my youth; 
But never, like these roses, 
Shall wither Mary's truth.” 

Mr. B. «Puir little body! (Patting her 
head.) Where do you stay? I must come to see 
you.” 

Mary. “I am staying with Mrs. Watts, the 
captain’s wife—over yonder in the little cottage 
with the big honeysuckle vine over the door, 
Oh! sir, do you know where I can find me sister, 
Judy Callighan ?” 

Mr. B. “Judy Callighan! Judy Callighan! No 
me child, I niver heard the name before. I wish 
I could tell ye where to find her.” 


Mary. “ Well, sir, | must, be going before it 
gets dark. Good evenin’, sir.” (Drops a cour- 
tesy.) 


Mr. B. “Good-bye, and good luck to ye, little 
one.” (Gazes after her.) “Judy Callighan! 
Judy Callighan! Sure, I'll not forget your name 
now. ’*Twas a nice little girrul! Wish I’d asked 
her what part of ould Ireland she came from.” 

( Walks back/and forth.) 

“Well, now [ must attend to my business. 
What can Mr. Charles have in his head now, I 
wonder, sinding me off to buy all sorts of trump. 
ery—from table-cloth linen to chape ear-riggs? 
But it’s not my consarn. I’m paid to wait.op him, 
and what he wants me to know he'll tell. me, 
sure.” 


Scene III. 
Aunt Fane's Room., 
(Old lady knitting, and humming a.tune,) 
(Kitty reading.) 


Lift a poor little orphan, with me sister far from 
met Ah! I thought when my friends got the 
Vou cvi,—29. 


(Enter little girl, breathless.) ; 
Kitty reading a book.) 
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Debby. “Q mother! mother! what do you 
think? I couldn’t find Nancy in the weaving- 
room, where you said she was, and. I went out to 
look for her, and there she was, sitting under the 
big oak-tree, talking and laughing with Dick 
Adams. And I do believe he kissed her, too!” 

Aunt F. (Putting down her knitting and 
bustling out.) “Deary me! . What shall I do 
with that girl? She is more than I can manage. 
But I'll be even with her yet. She’s too big to 
whip, but I’ll shut her'up, or do something with 
her.” (Exit old lady and child.) 

Kitty, “Well, Nancy is unaccountad/e, but I 
don’t think she’s a real bad girl. She does love 
anything that has mischief about it. I wish I 
could be light-hearted like she is. Ome! Iam 
so tired of waiting, waiting to hear from Charley. 
He might have sent me a letter by this time; but 
I suppose he thinks Aunt Jane would find out 
about my letters. Ah! me, I never speak of him, 
but I think enough about him!” ( Simgs.) 

(Song, Oh ! no, we never mention her.) 

“Oh! no, we never mentioh him, 

His name is never heard ; 

My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. 

From sport to sport they hurry me, 
To banish my regret; 

And when they win a smile from me 
They think that I forget! 


“ For oh! there are so many things 

Recall the past to me— 

The breeze upon the sunny bills, 
The billows of the sea, 

The rosy tint that decks the sky 
Before the sun is set— 

Aye, ev'ry leaf I look upon 
Forbids me to forget.” 

(Enter Aunt F. with Nancy, whom she pushes 
into a chair, followed by Debby.) 

Aunt F “There now! I have brought you 
in, and I think I'll not lose sight of you again, 
soon, What do you mean, miss, by such be- 
haviour? I told you to go on with that weavin’ / 
You know you are needin’ a new dress—and then, 
just as soon as my back is turned, here you go! 
Sittin’ out under a tree, talkin’ to a youngster, 
and lettin’ him kiss you / Nancy Anderson, I’m 
ashamed of you! 

Nancy. (Laughing.) “Pshaw! mother, what's 
the harm ?” (Sings, Comin’ thro’ the Rye.) 

“If a body meet a body 

Comin’ thro’ the rye, 

If a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry? 

By'ry lassie has her laddie, 
None, they say, have I— 

But all the lads they smile at me 
When comin’ thro’ the rye.” 

Aunt F. (lnterrupting her song.) ‘ Nancy, 
you have got to behave better. I will not have 


such carryin’s on. I'll shut you up, mise ng 
give you nothing but bread and water, ( Pause, 
a moment.) No, I’ve made up my mind what fg 
do with you. It will tame you, I think!” 

Nancy. “Do tell me, mother, I’m curiggg 


know what will make me a prim young lady—jiga 4 


Cousin Kitty, over there.” ‘ 
Aunt F “Yes, Vil let you know, You 
uncle advised me to do it when he was here, burf 
didn’t think then it was the best plan. I dono 
since you've been cutting up such capers, Yes 
miss, to a convent you shall go, and there you 
shall stay till ¢kés wildness has been got out of 


you.” ~ 
Nancy. “A convent! ha, ha, ha! Well, thas 
is an idea! A fine nun make! Wont 


look sweet in my poke bonnet? That'll be fine 
(Knock at the door.) 

Aunt F. “Go to the door, Debby. I Suppose 
it’s Mrs, Jones, wantin’ to borrow my cap pattern? 

(Enter peddler, with pack.) 

Peddler. “ Good evening, ladies.” (Bows ang 
scrapes.) Ladies courtesy and reply,) “Good 
evening, sir,” 

Peddler, “ Ladies, I have just come round § 
see if ye’ll not buy some of me nice cheap goods, 
Very foin lot, madam. Nice linen, nice calikep 
jace and ribbon.” 

Aunt F. ‘* Well, you may open your pack. “J 
am wanting a nice table-cloth—real Irish ling? 

Pedler (undoing his pack). “Yes, madam; 
here is the very thing for you. Just bring it tothe 
window, madam, and notice how fine and strong 
the threads are. Examine it closely, madam, and 
while you are looking at it, I will take out some 
thing else that I think ye’ll like, sure.” 

Aunt F. (moving toward the window). “Come 
here, Nancy; your eyes are better than mine.” 
(Aside). “Yes, and I intend to keep you by my 
side, Miss. (A/oud.) “Look if this linen is as 
fine as the one I bought last.” 

Peddler (advancing with jewelry toward 
Kitty). “Let me show you something pretty, 
Miss” (at the same time slipping a letter in 
Kitty's hand, which she places in her pocket). 

(Enter Judy, with basket of cotton and pair of 
cards.) 

Kitty. “Oh! how pretty! 

Peddler (bowing to Fudy with scrape of foot), 
“* Good evenin’ Miss, and won't ye be after buyin’ 
some of me nice goods ?” 

Kitty. “Yes, Judy, here are some pretty car 
rings. I think I heard you say you wanted to 
buy a pair. 

Fudy (seating herself at a distance and te 
ginning to card the cotton.) “ Yes, Miss Kitty, 
I believe I did say so, but I think I'd better be 
savin’ me money.” 

Peddler (aside to Kitty). “ Did I hear you 
call the young lady, Judy? Will you tell me her 
other name? 
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Ritly. “Her name is Callighan; she is a 
Guntrywoman of yours.” (Aloud) “Come 


Jody, you might /ooé at these pretty things, if you. 


don't buy them.” 
«I believe I’ll stay here, Miss Nancy. 


| must not lead myself into temptation.” 

Aunt J. (Advancing with the linen, leaves 
Nancy at the window.) “ Well, sir, if you do not 
gk too much, I will buy this table-cloth ; it seems 
to be pretty good linen.” 

Peddler. “ Me price, madam, is foive dollars.” 

Aunt F. “Well, here is your money (taking 
it from purse). 

Peddler. “Thank ye, madam—but won’t ye 
have something else ?” 

Aunt F. “No, I think not.” 

Nancy. (Skipping towards them.) “Oh, 
mother! you ought to ask him if he doesn’t keep 

e-bonnets in his pack.” 

Aunt F. “You Nancy, behave!” 

Peddler. “Ah! Miss Nancy, poke-bonnets are 
not made for such a purty young lady to wear.” 

Nancy. “Oh, yes! Mother is very anxious 
for. me to have one.” 

Aunt (Sharply.) 
Nancy, and stay there.” 

Nancy. (Meekly.) “ Yes, ma’am. Come 
with me, Judy.” (70 the peddler.) “Good-even- 
ing, sir.” (Makes a grand courtesy, peddler 
bowing.) ‘ Good-evening, ladies.” 

Peddler. “Well thin, I may as well pack up 
me goods, if you will not choose anything more.” 
(Begins packing.) “May I make bould to ask, 
Madam, (turning to old lady,) if Miss Judy has 
a sister, a wee bit of a girrul ?” 

Aunt F. “ Why yes, to be sure she had a little 
sister in Ireland ; but she’s afeard she is dead.” 

Peddler. “Well, Madam, I think I met the 
jittle sister but yesterday, and if ye’ll allow it, [’il 
fetch her to her sister; she’s only a few miles 
from here.” 

Aunt F. “Well, well, well! 
hear that. Bring her, to be sure. Poor Judy has 
grieved a heap for her little sister.” (Peddler 

bids “yood evening,” and leaves. Curtain drops.) 


“Go to your room, 


I am glad to 


Scene IV. 

(Nancy arranging her hair before the glass. 
Kitty on the opposite side of the room, reading a 
letter.) 

Nancy. “Well, I do believe mother is in 
earnest about sending me to a convent. I didn’t 
think so at first, but I do now. But I shan’t go— 
away first.” (Sésgs ) 


“Now is it not a pity such a pretty girl as I, 
Should be sent to a nunnery, to pine away and 
die? 
But I won't be a nun, 
No, I won't be a nun— 
Tam so fond of pleasure, that | cannot be a nun. 


“T'm sure I cannot tell what mischief I have done, 
But my mother often tells me, that I must be a 
nun, 
But I won't be a nun, etc. 


“IT could not bear confinement; no, it would not 
do for me, 
For I like to go a shopping, and see what I can 
see, 
So I won't be a nun, etc. 


“I love to hear men flattering, love fashionable 
clothes, 
I love music and dancing, and chatting with the 
beaux. 
So I can't be a nun, etc.” 
(Enter Aunt F., looking for keys. 
sings to her.) 


Nancy 


“So mother don't be angry, but let your daughter be, . 


For the nuns would not like to have a novice wild 
as me; 
And I can't be a nun,” etc. 

Mother. 
better, or I will send you off, sure. But I haven't 
got time to talk to you now.” (Axit Aunt F.) 

Nancy. (Continuing her hair-brushing.) 
“Well, I did mother right mean, letting her 
think Dick Adams kissed me, when he only kissed 
his hand at me. Kiss me, indeed! That long- 
legged booby! I’ve never seen any one yet I 
cared that much for. Oh! won’t I be a funny old 
maid? I want to marry /!!” ( Sings.) 

“No, no, no, I never will marry, 
To live single and happy's my plan, 
For I'd rather lead monkeys forever 
Than be led by that ape called man.” 
(Turning round.) “Kitty, what is that you 
are so engrossed with? I don’t beliéve you’ve 
heard a word I’ve said. Why, she’s got a letter!” 

Kitty. Deo hush, Nancy! Aunt Jane will hear 
you.” 

Nancy. “Why, it must be from that wonder- 
ful Charley.” 

Kitty. “Yes, it is, Nancy.” 

Nancy. “Why, how did you come by it?” 

Kitty. “That peddler handed it to me while 
you and Aunt Jane were looking at the table-cloth. 
linen.” 

Nancy. “Well, that’s gay. So he’s an abettor 
as wellas I. Do read me what he says.” 

( Kitty reads.) 

‘““My DEAREST GIRL: I have just found out 
where your cruel father has sent you, and I am de- 
termined that our happiness shall not be ruined in 
this way, if you will consent to my plan. I will sing 
asong under your window some night very Sodn, 
and if you love me well enough to elope with me, 
and will drop a flower from the window as a token 
of consent, I will be on hand the next evening, and 
we will walk to the parson's, and there have the 
knot tied hard and fast. Cannot you persuadé your 
cousin to accompany you? and [ will have a trusty 
friend with me, and there will be no lack of witnesses, 


“Well Nancy, you will have to do | 
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Don't deny my request. I'm sure your father will 
relent when he discovers that you are mine.. Give 
me the token, dear one, and then meet me in the 
grove at sundown the next day. 
“ Your ever faithful 
“ CHARLES.” 


Nancy. “Now, that’s the way to manage. I 
like that.” 

Kitty. But, Nancy, I don’t know: about it; 
I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

Nancy. “Well, you might as well make it up 
right away. If you don’t throw the flower out, / 
will; and then when it’s getting dark next day, I’ll 
slip out with a veil on and run away with him; 
he’ll never know the difference.” 

Kitty. “ Why, Nancy!” 

Nancy. “Yes, I mean what I say. Here 
you’ve been moping and sighing and crying for I 
don’t know how long, about tiis very Charley, 
wanting to see him; and now that you havea 

“chance to go with him, I say you ought to do it.” 

Kitty. “ Yes—but father? 

Nancy. “Pshaw! Iknow uncle Juhn! He'll 
be all right in a week. I wouldn’t think about 
him at all!” 

Kitty. “ Well, I'll think about it.” 

Nancy. “ You'd better think in a hurry; he 
may be here to-night.” 


Scene V. 
Gentleman under a window singing. 
Gaily the troubadour touched his guitar 
As he was hastening home from the war— 
Singing, from Palestine hither I come, 
Lady-love, lady-love, welcome me home. 


Hark! ‘twas the troubadour breathing her name, 
Under the battlements softly he came, 

Singing, from Palestine hither I come, 
Lady-love, lady-love, welcome me home, 

(Flower is thrown from the winaow.) 

(Exit gentleman.) 

(Enter Mr. Brallaghan with lantern.) 

Mr. B. “Well, Mr. Charles has sung his song 
before this time, I’m sure. I’m glad he tould me 
of this sirinade business. Shure, it’s a noice 
thrick. And Judy's a purty girl. This is her 
winder, for I saw her looking ont a while ago. 
Suppose she don’t look out to see who it is. 
Shure, it will be better to be up high, and I be- 
lieve I'll carry me lantern up with me, too, that 
she may see me the better. "Tis such a darruk 
night! Now I’m up; so here goes for a song of 
the ould counthry.” ( Sings.) 
Tis ona windy night—at two o'clock in the mornin’, 
Your Irish lad so bright, ail wind and weather 

scornin’, 
At Judy Callighan's door, sittin upon the palin’ 
His love-tale he does pour—and this is the most of 
his wailin’, 
Only say you'll have Mister Brallaghan— 
Don't say nay, charming Judy Callighan. 


“You've got and so have [ a taste for genteel b 


reedin’ 
You've got some learnin’ too—a little spellin’ and 


readin’, 
You've got a dacent tongue whene’er ‘tis 
goin’, 
You'll get a handsome man—sure that's what] oni 
knowin’, 


Only say, etc. 


** My song won't wake you up; you re still as] 
snorin’, 
So now I'll say good-night, for sure I must be goin’ 
It's beginning to rain, so I'll get under Cover= 
I'll come again to-morrow, and be your constya 
lover. 
Only say,” etc, 


Scene VI. 


Room in parsonage. 

(Baby in cradle, or supposed to be.) 

(Spinning wheel.) 

(Little girl rocking baby.) 

(Mother spinning.) 

Mrs. Brown. “Now Betsey, you had better 
rock that baby good and get him to sleep; Twang 
to do a big day’s spinnin’ to-day. No, youd 
better run out and pick up some chips, and let me 
rock him. And you'd better be quick about it tog 
(Zxit Betsey.) Weil, this is a bright mornin’; ¢ 
makes me feel young again.” ( Sings.) 

“When the day with rosy light 

In the morning glad appears, 
And the dusky shades of night 

Melt away in dewy tears ; 
Up the sunny hills I roam, 

To bid good-morrow to the flow’rs, 
Waken in their highland home 

The minstrel of the bowers. 


“O ‘tis sweet at early day 
To climb the mountain's rocky sleep, 
To see the birds and blossoms gay 
Waken from their happy sieep. 
Noon may have its sunny glare, 
Eve its twilight and its showers, 
Night its soft and cooling air, 
But give me morning hours.” 
(Enter Betsey in haste.) 
Betsey. “Oh! ma, Miss Nancy Anderson's 


Mrs. Brown. “Weil, set right down here by 
this cradle, and don’t you stir till I come back 
Get your knittin’; the baby’s done gone to sleep.” 

( Betsey gets knitting and holds it in her handy 

Mrs. BY 

(Betsey sings any very old-fashioned song.) 

(Enter Mrs, Brown.) 

Mrs. B. “Come, Betsey, get up and help me 
move this wheel. Run get the broom, ‘Make 
haste ; we’re going to have company.” 

Betsey. “ Why, ma, you said you were going 


to spin—” 


Mrs. B. “Oh? go on, Betséy, and bring the 


Set 


out at the gate, and she says she wants to see you,” | 
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FIFTY YVEARS AGO. 


jyoom and the bunch of feathers; we’re going to 
pave Some compapy. Be smart, Betsey.” (Moves 
Yaairs and wheel, etc, * Well, well, well; just to 
think that Kitty Gray’s going to marry Charley 
Butler! And comin’ here this evening for Mr. 
Brown to marry "em. Well, Charley’ll make a 

husband, I know.” (Aloud.) “ Betsey, 
{ll have to come after you.” 


ScENE VII. 

(Mrs. Anderson's room. Mrs. A. in tears. 
Debby sitting on a stool, knitting.) 

Aunt F. “Debby, where did Tom Smith say 
he saw them girls?” 

Debby. “He said he saw them go to Parson 
Brown’s late yesterday evenin’—just after we ate 
supper—and then one of ’em came out with two 
gentlemen, and got in a curriage and went off.” 

Aunt F “Oh! Nancy’s gone! Yes, Nancy’s 
gone! I'll never see her again! O me! To 
think she’s run off! What shall I do? She 
might have stayed here happy and contented if 
she hadn’t thought I was goin’ to put her in a con- 
vent.” (Knock at the door.) 

(Debby goes to the door, and courtesies to Mrs. 
Brown, who enters with a long face.) 

Mrs. B. “ Good-mornin’, sister Anderson; how 
do you feel this mornin’? ” 

Aunt F “Oh! sister Brown, do tell me where 
my child is. And where is Kitty? I’m so 
troubled, I’m almost crazy.” 

Mrs. B. “Yes, sister Anderson, I felt like I 
must come over and sit with you, knowin’ you 
must be powerful troubled. And just to think of 
that-young gal a comin’ in late yesterday evenin’, 
and standin’ up with that young feller and gettin’ 
married, and then ridin’ right off. Yes, sister An- 
derson, I’m sorry for you; but it’s no use cryin’ 
over spilt milk, you know.” 

Aunt F. Yes, yes, sister Anderson, there’s no 
doubt of that. If I hadn’t threatened to have her 
in a convent, I believe she would be here now. 
If she was just back with me now, I would be 
kinder to her, I know.” 

(Enter Nancy, who rushes to her mother and 
throws her arms around her neck.) “Oh! you 
dear old mother you! Did you think I’d run 
away too?” 

Aunt 7. “Why Nancy, Nacy, have you come 
back sure enough? And where is your husband, 
child, and who is he?” 

Nancy. “ Husband, indeed! It’s Kitty that’s 
married to that Charley Butler. Dian’t yow ever 
hear of him?” 

Aunt F. “No, indeed; I never did. Well, 
well, well!” 

Mrs, B. “Oh! that will all come round right, I 
think, Charley’s old-bachelor uncle died two or 
three nights ago, and left Charley all his property, 
and that’s considerable, I know.” 

Aunt F. “Weil, well, well! Did you ever?” 


Nancy. “That’s good news, Uncle John will 
like him well enough if he’s rich.” 


(Knock at the door. Enter peddler with little” 


girl.) 


feddler, “Good mornin’, ladies, And here is 


the little girrul I tould ye of.” | 

Nancy. “Oh! Judy’s little sister.” (Runs out 
of the room calling “ Fudy | Fudy f’) 

Aunt F. (Takes child by the hand and offers 
seats to both.) “Howdy do, my child? Sit 
down and rest. Sit down, sir.” 

Mr. B. “Thank ye kindly, ma’am; its a purly 
long walk we’ve taken—little Mary and me.” 

(Enter Nancy and Fudy. Fudy and Mary 
rush to one another.) 

Fudy. “O ye swate child! Tave ye come to 


me indeed? When did you leave ould Ireland?” 


Mary. “TI started more than six weeks ago, 
Captain Watts brought me to Ameriky in his 
ship, and thin carried me to his house; and for 
the last four days I’ve been searchin’ for you; 
But I couldn’t find out where you were till this 
good gintleman, Mr. Brallaghan, tould me and 
brought me here.” 


Fudy. “Oh! Mr. Brallaghan, how can I thank)) 
you enough? How can I iver repay you for. 


your kindness to me and me little sister ?” 

Mr. B. Niver mind, Miss Judy, may be we 
can think of some way. I think I can, but I'll 
not tell ye just now.” 

Aunt F. “Well, my dear friends, my heart is 
full of joy and thankfulness.” 

Mrs. B. “Yes, Nancy’s comin’ has brightened 
us allup. Why, sister Anderson, I thought you 
knew A7zéty was the one that married, and I knew 
Nancy was comin’ back But Nancy has bright- 
ened us all.” ( Sings.) 

(Tune, There is nae luck about the house.) 


“ And now we know the news is true, 
And now we know she’s weel, 
This is nae time to think of work, 
Of loom or spinning-wheel. 
There is nae luck about the house, 
There is nae luck at a’; 
There is nae luck about the house 
When Naricy, she’s awa’.” 

Nancy. “Thank you for your song, Mrs, 
Brown. Yes, mother, I’m home again, and here 
to stay, for there’s no place like home.” 

(Ad rise and sing one verse of * Home, sweet 
Home.” 

RORY O’MOORE. 
Young Rory O’Moore courted Kathleen Bawn; 
He was bold as a hawk, and she soft as the dawn; 
He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen to please, 
And he thought the best way to do that was to tease, 
“ Now Rory, be aisy,”’ sweet Kathleen would cry, 
Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye; 
“With your tricks I don‘t know in troth what I'm 
about. 
‘Faith you've teased till I’ve put on my cioak in- 
side out.” 
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* Och! jewel,” says Rory, “ that same is the way 
You've thrated my heart for this many a day, 

And 'tis plazed that I am, and why not, to be sure? 
For'tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O'Moore. 


* Indeéd then,” says Kathleen, ‘‘ don’t think of the 
like,” 

For I half gave a promise to soothering Mike; 

‘The ground that I walk on he lives, I'll be bound : —" 

“ Faith !"’ says Rory “I'd rather love you than the 
ground,” 

** Now Rory, I'll cry, if you don’t let me go: 

Sure I dream ev'ry night that I'm hating you so,” 

“Och!” says Rory, “that same I'm delighted to 
hear, 

For dreams always go by conthraries, my dear. 

Och! jewel, keep dhraming that same till you die, 

And bright morning will give dirty night the black 
lie. 

And ‘tis plazed that I am, and why not to be sure ? 

Since ‘tis all for good luck,” says beld Rory 
O' Moore. 


MY PARAGON. 


BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. ~ 


Thirteen answers to my modest advertisement 
for a person to do general housework, and not one 
of the baker's dozen exactly what I wanted. I 
should not have objected to some of the girls who 
applied, but I did not seem to meet with their ap- 
proval altogether. One scorned a situation where 
an early breakfast was required ; another declined 
to answer the bell; and several objected on prin- 
ciple to children in a family. 

Before the day was over, I felt crushed into 
nothingness by the total failure of myself and the 
position I had to offer, to suit the better part of 
my applicants. I had discovered among other 
things, that situations in that part of South 
Brooklyn were not coveted by those who “live 
out,” therefore, housekeepers in that locality were 
expected to be obliging on the question of privi- 
leges. 

My experiment had done me no good, and I 
went sadly to bed with no more distinct prospect 
of supplying myself with a general houseworker 
than I had in the morning, and with a determina- 
tion to try intelligence offices the next day. But 
I was spared the trouble, for soon after we had 
finished our breakfast, a new applicant appeared 
in the person of a tall, dark, plainly-dressed person, 
of whose age and nationality even the narrowest 
observer could form no estimate. 

“1 fear I am too late, madame,” this person ob- 
Served with a respectful obeisance, as she was 
ushered into the room where my sister and I sat, 
with my two little boys playing in the corner. 

Her appearance was so superior, and her man- 
ner so quiet and lady-like, that I did not for a 
moment suppose she came in answer to my adver- 


tisement. But such was her errand, and she em 
pressed much pleasure at ane the situation gulf 
vacant, 

After the procession of arrogant and conceited 
candidates who had favored me the day before, 
the capable, intelligent appearance of this appli. 
cant charmed me so, that I was for engaging her 
instantly without asking a question, But foe 
form’s sake I instituted a sort of a Catechism, 
Could she cook? wash? iron? scrub? sweep? 

Yes, she felt sure she could Satisfy me in all 
these particulars; at all events I would find her 
quick to learn, if I was kind enough to try her, 

Then came the fateful question, which must be 
asked, but which had formed the wall of Partition 
between me and so many of yesterday's applicants 
Did she object to children? 

With a pleasant glance at my small kilt-skirted 
sons, she tells me she should never willingly liye 
in a house where there were no children, She 
sighed, and turned away her head; and, Seeing a 
plain gold ring upon the hand from which ghe 
had just taken her dark cloth glove, I felt sure that 
she had loved and lost little ones of her own, and 
was perhaps a widow who had known happier 
circumstances, 

In my romantic impulsiveness, I should haye 
engaged her instantly; but my sister, who, not 
withstanding her youth, is far my superior in 
worldly wisdom, silently formed the word “ refer. 
ences” with her lips, at the same time giving her 
wise little head a warning shake. So I smothered 
my desire to sympathize with my visitor's supposed 


bereavement, and discreetly asked about last ” 


place, etc. 

Her last mistress could be seen at the Windsor 
in New York, she said, and I lost no time in.go 
ing at once to see the lady. My interview with 
her was very satisfactory. She had broken up 
housekeeping, and was about to sail for Europe; 
otherwise, nothing could have induced her to part 
with Jane Boyd, to whom she gave a most excel 
lent character for honesty, sobriety, competency, 
and every other desirable thing. 

From that time peace reigned in our house, A 
stranger would have said there was no work done, 
for the machinery was neither seen nor heard. 
My perfect servant did everything at such a time, 
and in such a way, that she never seemed busy oF 
hurried, and yet everything was done to perfz¢ 
tion. She was the least exacting person in the 
world about her rights and privileges, but there 
were a few points upon which she was firm. One 
was her determination not to wait upon us at 
meals, She would prepare the table for us with 
everything it seemed possible we could want, and 
send up anything that was called for later on the 
little dumb waiter; but so persistantly avoided 
coming into the room, that at last we gave ap 
asking her. It was annoying, porticularly when 
we had company; but the absolute perfection of 
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Bp little dinners she prepared for our guests, 
to reconcile us to the want of attendance. 

Apother singularity of our Paragon, was an in- 

Eacible repugnance to answer the front-door bell; 
jut as the little boys, who had hitherto been for- 
iden to go to the front door, were perfectly 
y to be allowed the privilege, we waived that 

int too, in consideration of the great and abid- 

S perfection which made our home so Elysianic. 

My husband had gone to California on business 
frthe firm, and expected to be gone for at least 
4 He had made arrangements for a 
monthly check to be sent to me during the time 
of his absence, but it was the height of my ambi- 
tion to leave the checks undrawn, and hand them 
jp him on his return, as my contribution toward 
the amount he was trying to accumulate to use in 
, contemplated business arrangement with his 
cousin. There was one way in which I could 
eam enough to supply our wants myself, and thus 
gecomplish my purpose, and that was by color- 
ing photographs. I could get work enough of 
the kind to do; but the care of the children, and 
the dire incompetency of such servants as it had 
been my fate to encounter, had been great hin- 
drances to my work. 

Now all that was changed; my home and chil 
dren were cared for as well as I could ask, and my 
time was my own. I spent it mostly in my own 
room, where the light was good for my work, and 
all the articles I was in the habit of using were 
at hand. My sister was teaching in a public 
school, so she was absent the greater part of the 
day, and I was undisturbed in my pursuits. 

I must say here, that my sister had never liked 
my incomparable servant. She admitted all her 
excellencies, but entertained for her, in spite of her- 
self, a strange unreasoning antipathy, which I was 
at some trouble to combat, but in vain, Her dis- 
like was so great that she even tried to persuade 
me to dismiss her. 

“I am sure,” she said, coming into my room 
one night, after coming in from the theatre, “ per- 
fectly sure, that there is some one in the basement 
with Jane.” : 

“ That is impossible, Nellie,” I said, “for Jane 
went to bed an hour ago, and you know she never 
has company.” 

But I could not convince her that she had not 
seen a light through the shutters, and heard voices 
whispering, after she came in. The next day I 
asked Jane after breakfast if she was up when Miss 
Nellie came in, and was told that she retired 
early, and had not even heard her. 

Soon after Jane came to us, she slipped and 
sprained her ankle, and suffered so much in going 
up and down stairs, that with my permission she 
put up a cot in the basement, which had always 
been used for a servant’s sitting-room, and slept 
down there, 

A few evenings later, Mr. Carrol, the gentleman 


to whom my sister was engaged, took dinner with 
us, and speaking of bringing Nelly home from the 
theatre the other night, suddenly turned to me and 
remarked : 

“You allow your servrnt to receive her friends 
at singular hours. I saw an old woman go in at 
the basement door after I had left here.” 

Nelly was triumphant, and I was amazed, She 
was right, then; she had heard voices, and my 
Paragon had told me a falsehood. So, at least, it 
seemed; but when I told Jane what Mr. Carrol 
saw, she simply said, with much composure, that 
he was surely mistaken, and looked so truthful ° 
and unembarrassed while she spoke that I was 
converted to her opinion, although my faith in her 
words did not convince Mr. Carrol or Nellie of 
their truth. But the former soon went back to 
his home in Rochester, and writing to him ab- 
sorbed so much of Nellie’s small amount of leisure 
that she had none to devote to watching: Jane, 
who pursued the placid tenor of her way without 
any one thinking much about her. And so months 
went on, with very little to mark their flight. I 
kept very busy, and when a thought of my Para- 
gon crossed my mind, it was to bless her for the 
improvement in my housekeeping. 

My little boys were capabie of going on very 
simple errands in the vicinity, and once when 
they had come in from a short excursion of the 
sort, they told of meeting a man who gave them 
candy and asked their names. I warned them 
against talking with strangers, and, with stories of 
stolen children running in my head, resolved.to be 
my Own messenger in future. The next day, one 
of the children pointed out their street acquain- 
tance as he passed the house on the other side of 
the way. He was a commonplace-looking elderly 
gentleman, with nothing about him to attract at 
tention, and I might never have thought-of hint 
again, had I not seen him pass once or twice 
more, and after a day or two observed him look- 
ing across at the house from the third-story win- 
dow of the one opsosite. There was nothing very 
suspicious about the circumstance, but in some 
way I picked up the idea that the elderly gentle- 

man had some object in watching the house, al- 
though what it might be was béyond my guessing. 
I was too busy to give the matter much thought, 
and should soon have quite forgotten it, had I not 
seen the man repeatedly after that. He seemed 
to have some occupation which, like my own, re- 
quired good light, and sat most of the time ata 

/ little table a short distance from the window. 
His gas was never lit in the evening, nor his win- 
dow-shade drawn down; and yet several times 
when I looked out of my window, after turning 
out the light previous to getting into bed, I 
thought I saw a dign outline of his figure standing 
close to his window. 

I thought the man must be eccentric, to say the 
least; but a great calamity, which fell upon me 
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suddenly, put all smaller affairs out of my mind. 
The money which, after enough should be added 
to it, was to make my husband’s capital in business, 
was deposited in a city bank. Being in receipt of 
a comfortable salary, we had been able to add 
something to the fund, and it had reached the sum 
of five thousand dollars—not much in the eyes 
of a capitalist, but quite a little fortune, as George 
and I regarded it. But the bank failed, and paid 
the depositors such a trifling percentage that one 
thousand dollars was all that would be realized 
from our little capital. 

The news came to me while mY sister was away 
on a visit, and I had not even her sympathy to 
help me bear it. The worst of all was the thought 
of what it would be to George, after all his sacri- 
fices. I felt his distress so keenly that I threw 
myself down on the floor, and hiding my face on 
the sofa cushion, sobbed like’ a baby. I heard 
the door open softly, but thinking it was one of 
the little boys (1 had told them mamma was in 
great trouble), I did not move, or attempt to stop 
crying. 

“I am so sorry for you, Mrs. Hale,” somcbody 
whispered, and looking up, I saw Janc, with her 
face full of sympathy, standing by my side. “ Lit- 
tle Georgie said you had bad news,” she went on, 
very respectfully, as she always spoke to me. 

“Oh, dreadful news,” I said, touched by her 
gentle sympathy, which was quite unexpected ; for, 
kind as she always was to my boys, there was a 
proud reserve in her manner toward my sister and 
self which was very marked. 

She brought cologne, and bathed my head as 
gently as Nellie could have done. If her hand 
was a little hard, it was soothing, and soon I was 
calm enough to tell her of my loss, and the cir- 
cumstances which made it peculiarly aggravating. 
She was so intelligent, so quick of comprehension, 
that it did not seem as if I was talking to a ser- 
vant; and it was such a relief to speak, that I dis- 
cussed my trouble quite freely. 

“I wish, I do really wish I could help you, 
ma’am,” she said fervently, after I had groaned 
over the change the loss would make in my hus- 
band’s prospects, 

“But you cannot, Jane, although I know you 
would if you could. No one can help me, except 
by giving me four thousand dollars,” and I smiled 
a doleful smile at the unlikeliness of any one’s 
being so philanthropic. 

Jane smiled too, and said: “Let me bring 
you up a nice cup of tea. That is called a 
woman’s cure-all.” 

I heard her go up first to the story above, in 
the laborious way peculiar to her since the hurt to 
her ankle, then down again to the kitchen. Soon 
she returned with a cup of tga and a delicately 
poached egg upon toast. 

“Tt’s ill bearing trouble on an empty stomach, 
my mother used to say, ma’am,” she said, in her 


usual half whisper, as she brought the ayia 
and drew a little table to my side to rest i Upon, 

“ But, indeed, I cannot eat, Jane, and You haye 

taken all this trouble for nothing.” 

“It was no trouble, ma’am, and I think you'l 
be better for trying. If you will just take web 
swallow of tea, the next will be easier.” 

And so she coaxed and persuaded till J had 
taken nearly all of the little lunch, and, ag she 
said, felt really better for it, if not more cheerful, 

“+ Now Jane,” I said, as she was about to leave 
the room, “if you will draw the shade up higher, 
so I can get some light, I will lie on the sofa ang 
read what the paper says about the bank; J gg 
not equal to painting to-day.” 

She drew up the shade as I asked, and thes 
turned instantly from the window with a face tha 
was ghastly. 

“Why, Jane!” I ejaculated, with a horribie 
fear that she was dying suddenly. 

But she did not even look at me, and rushed 
from the room without a word. 

‘I sprang to the window with a sudden terrified 
thought that she had seen some appalling accident 
—one of my own children perhaps, crushed by the 
wheels of a reckless driver. But there was nothing 
unusual to be seen. On the sidewalk my litide boys 
were having a pow-wow with some youthfal 
neighbors, and opposite the accustomed old gem 
tleman sat tranquilly at the table near his window, 
No exciting scene could have occurred without 
attracting his notice, and he was as calm as sum 
mer; so there was nothing to give me any clue ig 
Jane’s agitation, which was so unusual and ™ 
surprising that I could not get it out of my mind 
which was not altogether unfortunate; for puzeling 
over her manner and singularities was much 
better than hopelessly brooding over my fost 
money. I lay on the sofa for an hour, idly follow. 
ing out my train of thought, and then, spurred on 
by the idea that my earnings would now be 
doubly important to us, I arose and resumed my 
interrupted work on the photographs, and painted 
steadily till a ringing at the front-door bell aroused 
me. My little boys were still out, but I thought 
perhaps Jane, having shown so much sympathy 
for me, would depart from her usual habit and 
answer the bell; so I waited a moment, bur@ 
second pull showed me that she was true to her 


self, and I ran down stairs and opened the door 


myself. 

To my surprise, I found standing upon the step 
the elderly gentleman who occupied a room acres 
the street. 

I was about to ask him, with some indignation, 
what he could possibly want; but he anticipated 
any remarks of mine by quietly stepping into thé 
hall and closing the front door. I was alarmed 


but not too much so to notice, that at the same im 
stant, the lower front door slosed, as if some one 
came in, or went out. A stranger would not have 
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Meg the sound, as the door was listed; but 

Eecaught the peculiar click of the patent 
“3 astening, and a fear crossed my mind that 
ie had gone out, and I was alone in the house 
py strange guest. 

ied a very strange guest he proved himself to 
br inviting me to walk into my own parlor 
wd ike a seat, he then and there informed me 
gat Iwas in custody, as he called it, and would 
pide allowed to leave the house till I could give 
gud and sufficient proof that I was not harbor- 
ig Eldred Maynard, a notorious ruffian, whose 
had culminated jn a daring bond robbery 
jd murder in San Francisco. 

uoir,” I said, in my most withering manner, 
when my visitor finished speaking, “you are a 
fian: leave my house instantly.” 

WCeriainly, certainly, madam,” replied the 
gan, atthe same time showing no appearance of 
gong, but taking a paper out of his hat, which he 
ined to me was a search warrant, and gave 
iim the right to rummage all over the house, I 
ive a vague and awful respect for the law, so 
Vien 1 found that my visitor was a detective, who 
iui followed the fugitive from California, I at- 
iempted no further opposition, and when he asked 
m, civilly enough, to summon my servant, I 
Sant at once to the stairs, (he keeping me well 
sight, I noticed ) and called Jane. There was 
answer, and after repeated calls, I told the de- 


Suave 1 thought she must have gone out, al- 


hugh, I owned, it would be a singular circum- 
mance if she had, as in the four month’s service she 
iad lived with me, she had only been out three 
@ four evenings, and not once in the daytime. 

#No, I suppose not, madam, I suppose not,” 
mid the man with the unpleasant smile. “ Such 
iis seldom fly in the sunshine. I think we 
gall find your faithful domestic tucked away 
@mewhere in the house.” 

Then he opened the front-door, and instead of 
ring out, as I hoped, gave a short flourish of his 
bio some one up the street, and was immedi- 
Hey joined by another man, whom he brought 
into the hall. 

A moment after the door was shut again, 
bard the welcome sound of Nellie’s latch-key 
the lock. She had shortened her visit 
reading the news of the bank’s failure, and had 
tome back to comfort me. 

The situation was soon explained to her, and 
Be ofered to accompany the men in their search 
Miough the house, where, less to her surprise 
@in mine, they found much damaging evidence 
@itmy Paragon was not by any means what she 
wemed, There were wigs, beards, false eye-brows, 
Geguises of all sorts, and some delicately-fashioned 
mas, which, 1 was informed, were especially de- 
med for the profession of burglary. In fact, 


Gee were properties too numerous to mention, 
Mino bonds, and no Jane. 


But it is folly to call that person Jane any 
longer, for the conclusion was yradually forced 
upon my unwilling mind that she (pronouns in 
such a case are confusing) was really the Cali- 
fornia desperado, cleverly disguised, and seeking 
refuge from close pursuit. But where was he 
now? Certainly not in the house, for those in- 
defatigable men had even examined my sewing- 
machine drawer. My own theory is, that having 
recognized the detective from my window, Jane— 
I must call him so—had prepared herself for flight, 
and waiting till the front-door opened to let in the 
detectives, had taken that moment to let herself 
out of the basement door. How she eludéd the 
observation of the assistant officer, I cannot tell; 
perhaps she cowered behind the ash-barrel which 
stood in the area, till he also entered the house, 
and at that instant sped away unseen. 

I was not taken to the lock-up, as I fully ex- 
pected to be; but quite exonerated from any sus- 
picion of complicity, I was politely informed that 
the house would be watched for a few days, on the 
slender chance of the culprit’s appearing again; 
but I was indifferent to the espionage, and also 
careless about having some one detailed to sleep 
in the house to protect us, as Nellie wished. She 
was very timid now, and shuddered at the horri- 
ble thought that for months we had lived in the 
house with a murderer. 

We telegraphed for Mr. Carrol, and in the few 
days he spent with us, very little was talked of 
but our singular experience. I, remembering the 
sympathy I had received when I was broken 
down with grief for my pecuniary loss, was in- 
clined to believe our guilty domestic could not be 
altogether bad. But “ Jack Shepherd was gentle 
as a lamb and playful as a kitten,” was quoted at 
me when I ventured to express my charitable sen- 
timents. 

The newspapers of the day after the raid upon 
my house, announced rather prematurely the cap- 
ture of the desperate Eldred Maynard, whose 
crimes and adventures had made him so notorious 
in the Western world. But he was not caught 
then, or even later, so far as I know, and I do not 
see how they are ever to get him. If a blonde 
young man, as he is said to be, of elegant manners 
and affable address, can for months assume the 
appearance of a quiet, dark woman of domestic 
taste and a fine talent for housekeeping, and im- 
pose upon a whole family, I think he will be 
adroit enough to baffle his pursuers. 

I did not want my little boys to learn the true 
character of the person they had become so at- 
tached to, so in answer to their constant inquiries 
for “ Jane,” they were simply told that she had 
gone away suddenly, and did not expect to come 
back immediately. 

“I wish she was here now,” said George, the 
day but one after the abrupt departure of his 
friend, 
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«So do I,” said Jimmy, “and when I say my 
prayers to-night, after I say God bless papa and 
make him come home soon, I’m going to say 
and bless Jane Boyd and make her come home 
soon too.” 

« Jane told me to pray for her every night, and 
I always did when she was here,” added Georgie. 

« And now let’s go play,” said Jimmy, with the 
quick change of mood that children are sub- 
ject to. 

« Yes, come along,” agreed his brother, “ but 
where’s the bag of Migs gone to?” 

He looked, and I looked in vain for the old 
calicé bag of marbles, and then a suspicion darted 
into the boy’s mind that he had left it at a friend’s 
house the day before. 

“I do believe I left it in Jack’s yesterday, 
mamma,” he said. “ A big old woman, all ragged, 
gave me something wrapped in cloth, and said, 
*Gif dat to de goot mutter.’ I guess she was 
Dutch.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

_ TI forgot all about it, mamma, and I put the 
bundle in the bag of Migs, and I guess I left it in 
Jack’s house.” 

Jack’s was only two blocks off, so I sent the 
boys there at once; and ina few moments they 
were back, with the bag which had been found 
in Jack’s wheel-barrow in the basement hall. 

The bundle which Georgie drew from the bag 
was so revoltingly suggestive of squalor and infec- 
tion that Nellie begged me to burn it, but I in- 
sisted on tearing off one or two wrappings of 
filthy rags, and then, finding an inner covering of 
moderately clean paper, I untied the string that 
bound it, and discovered nothing less than a pack- 
age of bills, amounting to the exact sum of four 
thousand dollars. 

Just the amount of my loss by the bank’s failure, 
was the thought which occurred to Mr. Carrol, 
Nellie, and myself, as we counted and recounted 
the money. But where did it come from? The 
boys had nothing more to tell than they had told 
already. They had not particularly observed the 
old woman, or noticed which way she went after 
giving them the package, but they were both pos- 
itive that she told them to give it to me. 

Of course, we al] felt certain that my late do- 
mestic had sent the money, and intended it for 
me; but none the less, we considered it necessary 
to at ouce tell the proper authorities of the circum- 
stance. I expected to be told that the bills were 
recognized as some of those stolen in San Fran- 
cisco, but the money taken at that time was in 
registered bonds; therefore, the sum which had 
come into my possession had no connection with 
that crime. 

I could not feel easy with so large a sum in the 
house and the fact known outside of our own fam- 
ily, so it was deposited in a bank in my name, 
with the understanding that when the culprit was 


safely secured, and would tell from what imipigl 
source he acquired it, I would restore jp to 4 
rightful owners. But nearly a year has 
since then, and we are no wiser. The robber. 
’tis a hard name to call one who tried todg eI: 
i. turn—has never been heard of Large Re 
wards have been offered for his discovery, bye ud 
the slightest clue can be found. 1 cannot feel that 
the four thousand dollars is mine, and J make this 
statement in the hope of its meeting the eye of 
some citizen of the West whose knowledge of the 
career of Eldred Maynard may qualify himtg give 
me some advice about the disposal of the 


TWO LIVES. 


BY JOHN ALBERT WILSON, 
Lovers were many, and vows were rife, 
But never the knight of her fancy came, 
And the fluttering hope of a maiden’s life 
Lay hidden and hushed as a thing of shams 


For the answering love of a bosom true, 
And the prattle of children about his Ene 

Oh God! how he hungered, no one knew, 
For a wanderer over the earth was he, 


Where the moss-covered marbles coldly gleam, 

And the storm-wind chanteth a sad refrain, 
Low lieth the knight of the lady's dream 

By the side of her whom he sought in vam 


AN EASTER BALL, 


Society has not probably ever before witnesses 
such a magnificent private entertainment as te 
Easter Fancy Ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Wi 
Vanderbilt, upon the evening of March 26th) % 
is estimated that the ball cost the great sum@ 
$50,000, which is equal to the salary of the Pig 
ident of the United States. That amount, t@ 
thought « will not more than cover the cost of fit 
entertainment.” It is also stated that the valle 
of the contents of the house of the millionaire wip 
gave the ball, “including furniture, pictures, tae 
a-brac, and jewels worn by his family and friends? 
will be “ not less than $5,000,000!” It is estimated 
that the one item of champagne alone cost $200 
The ball was unquestionably the most brilliait 
and picturesque entertainment ever. given in Nee 
York, and we copy the following description Siam 
a daily paper for the benefit of our readersiam 
have not the advantage of hearing all the nem 
of fashionable society : 

The guests on arriving found themselves ii 
grand hall about 65 feet long, 16 feet im hag 
and 20 feet wide. Under foot was a floor ofp 
ished and luminous Echaillon stone, and aim 
them a ceiling richly paneled in oak. Oya 
high wainscoting of Caen stone, richly Cag 


are antique Italian tapestries, beautifully worm 
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AN EASTER BALL. 


_ Out of this hall to the rig 
er ivwsy, which is not only the finest piece 


of work of its kind in this country, but one of the 
finest of the kind in the world. 

The stairway occupies a space of 30 feet square, 
the whole structure being of the finest Caen stone, 
carved with wonderful delicacy and vigor. It 
climbs by ample easy stages toa height of 5° feet, 
ending in a pendentive dome. Another stairway, 
giso in Caen stone, leading from the second to the 
third story, is seen through a rampant arch, with 
gn elect which recalls the unique and glorious 
gairway of the Chateau of Chambord. In the 

jum, on the third floor, a most beautiful 
apartment 50 feet long by 35 wide, the members 
of the six organized quadrilles of the evening 
gradually assembled before eleven P. M. 

Lots were drawn by the ladies in charge of 
these quadrilles to decide the order in which they 
should be danced, it being presumably agreed 
that the ball should be opened by the hobby-horse 
quadrille, a fantastic set, under the leadership of 
Mrs. S. S. Howland and Mr. James V. Parker, to 
which by common consent the privilege was as- 
signed of filling the scene for five minutes and no 
more. The first place among the more pictur- 
ésque quadrilles was drawn by the Mother Goose 
quadrille, under the leadership of Mrs. Lawrence 
Perkins. 

At a little after eleven p. m., to the strains of 
Gilmore’s band, the six quadrilles, comprising in 
all nearly 100 ladies and gentlemen, were formed 
in order in the gymnasium, and began to move in 
a glittering processional pageant down the grand 
stairway and through the hall. Winding through 
the motley crowd of princes, monks, cavaliers, 
highlanders, queens, kings, dairymaids, bull- 
fighters, knights, brigands and nobles, the pro- 
cession passed down the grand stairway and 
through the hall into a noble room on the front of 
the house in the style of Francois Premier, twenty- 
five feet in width by forty in length, wainscoted 
richly and heavily in carved French walnut, and 
hung in dark red plush. 

In the hobby-horse quadrille, with which the 
ball began, the horses were the most wonderful 
things of the kind ever constructed in this country. 
The workmen were two months in finishing them. 
They were of life size, covered with genuine 
hides, had large bright eyes and flowing manes 
and tails, but were light enough to be easily and 
comfortably attached to the waists of the wearers, 
whose feet were concealed by richly embroidered 
hangings. False legs were represented on the 
Outside of the blankets, so the deception was 
quite perfect. The costumes were red hunting 
coats, white satin vests, yellow satin knee breeches, 
and white satin stockings, The ladies wore red 
hunting coats and white satin skirts, elegantly 
tmbroidered. All the dresses were in the style 
of Louis XLV. 

The opening quadrille of the ball was really the 
*Mother Goose ” quadrille, with different charac- 
ery taken from the Mother Goose melodies, such 


as “Jack and Jill,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
«Goody Two Shoes,” “ Bo-Peep,” “Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary,” and others. Perhaps the most 
brilliant quadrille of the evening was the Opera 
Bouffe. Another striking quadrille was the Star 
quadrille. The ladies were arrayed as twin Stars 
in four different colors—yellow, blue, mauve,-and 
white: the gentlemen in costumes of Henry 
Second. Among the costumes we notice the fol- 
lowing : 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s irreproachable taste was seen 
to perfection in her costume as a Venetian princess, 
taken from a picture by Cabanel. The underskirt 
is of white and yellow brocade, shading from the 
deepest orange to the lightest canary, only the 
high lights being white. The figures of flowers and 
leaves were outlined in gold, white and iridescent 
beads. The light blue satin train was embroid- 
ered magnificently in gold, and lined with Roman 
red. Almost the entire length of the train was 
caught up at one side, forming a large puff. The 
waist was of blue satin covered with gold em- 
broidery ; the dress was cut square in the neck, 
and the flowing sleeves were of transparent gold 
tissue. She wore a Venetian cap, covered with 
magnificent jewels, the most noticeable of these 
being a superb peacock in many-colored gems. 
Lady Mandeville, who received the guests with 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, wore a costume in most fortunate 
contrast with Mrs. Vanderbilt’s. Her dress was 
copied from a picture by Vandyke of “ Princess 
De Croy.” The petticoat was of black satin, em- 
broidered with jet. The body and train were of 
black velvet, ornamented with heavy jet embroid- 
ery. The dress and large puffed vandyke sleeves, 
an immense standing collar of Venetian lace, the 
sleeves being turned up with the same lace. The 
whole was crowned with a black vandyke hat and 
drooping plumes, turned up at one side and blaz- 
ing with jewels. Nothing could have been more 
becoming to Lady Manceville’s blonde beauty 
than this magnificent and sombre dress, 


CHARACTER DRESSES, 


Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt appeared as the * Duke 
de Guise,” wearing yellow silk tights, yellow and 
black trunks, a yellow doublet and a black velvet 
cloak, embroidered in gold, with the order of St. 
Michael suspended on a black ribbon and with a 
white wig, black velvet shoes and buckles; Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt appeared as “ Louis XVL.,” 
in a habit de cour and breeches of fawn-colored 
brocade, trimmed with silver point d’Espagne, a 
waistcoat of reseda, trimmed with real silver lace. 
The stockings, shoes and hat were of reseda. He 
wore a jabot and ruffles of lace, and a diamond- 
hilted sword. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt appeared 
as the “ Electric Light,” in white satin, trimmed 
with diamonds, and with a magnificent diamond 
head dress. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt was ac- 
companied by her children, daintly appareled, one 
as a rose in pink tulle, with a satin overdress of 
green leaves, a waist of green satin, and a head 
dress of white satin fashioned like a bouquet 
holder; another as Sinbad the Sailor, in white 
satin breeches, a white chemisette, a flying jacket, 
embroidered in gold, and Turkish shoes; and a 
third, as a little courtier, in a light blue satin 
hand-embroidered coat, with waistcoat and 


breeches of white satin, hand-embroidered | in 
roses and daisies. 
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>tWORK DEPARTMENT.x< 


DESIGN FOR SOFA CUSHION. 

The design shown in Fig. 1 can be used to work 
in wool, floss, or beads for a sofa cushion, or in 
wool for a tidy, footstool, or pin-cushion, if worked 
on very fine canvass. The lion is worked in 
shades of yellow brown, the ground on which he 
stands green, foliage shades of green, trunk of tree 
brown, foliage green, bird brilliant shades of red, 
blue, and green. If used for a tidy it should be 
worked on coarse linen, with the edges fringed 
out; if for any other purpose, on canvass filled in, 
or on cloth, felt, or satin, the canvass pulled out 
after it is worked. 


Fics. 2 AND 3.—BABY’S BIB, 
These bibs or feeders are much in vogue, and 
are o-namented with all sorts of mottoes. They 
are made of ecru damask or linen fringed at the 


end, and above the fringe the wis’ is workelm 
cross-stitch on canvas, the threads of which a 
afterwards pulled away. The letters are oft 
shades of ingrain cotton, dividing them in hall 


Fic. 4—-WASTE PAPER BASKET, 
This is of reeds, arranged in illustration wil 
open diamonds, which are backed with fancy fim 
ture damask, the designs on which are outhag 
with colored gimp. The basket is ornamental 
with large and small woolen and gold thrall 
balls, and lined with colored cashmere. 
DESIGN IN CROCHET FOR MANTEL 
TABLE LAMBREQUIN, 
(See colored page in front of book.) 
The lambrequin is made of Macreme or lia 
mock cord, and requires about four poundi@ 


Fic. 1. 
; 
| 
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material for a mantel. First make a chain of 18, 
shell of 6 in 15th of chain, chain of 10, shell of 6 
in 5th of chain of 18, turn, chain of 2, shell of 6 
between 3d and 4th of last shell, chain of 10, 
shell of. 6 in upper shell, one short stitch join in 
chain of 2: turn, chain of 3, shell of 6 in shell, 
chain of 5, join in 5th stitch of each of the 2 pre- 
vious chains of 10, chain of 5, shell of 6, chain 
of 1, shell of 3 in chain of 2; turn, shell of 3 in 
edge of last shell, chain of 1, shell of 3, chain of 
1, shell of 6, chain of 10, shell of 6, join, turn, 
chain’ of 3, shell of 6, chain of 10, shell of 6, 
chain of 1, shell of 3, chain of 1, shell of. 3, turn, 
shell of 3, chain of 1, shell of three, chain of 1, 
shell of 3, chain of 1, shell of 6, chain of 10, shell 
of 6, join, turn, chain of 3, shell of 6, chain of 5, 
join to 2 chains, chain of 5, shell of 6, chain of 1, 
shell of 3, chain of 1, shell of 3, chain of 1, shell 
of 3, turn, shell of 3, join with short stitch in 
space, shell of 3 in same space, join in next space, 
shell of 3 in same, join in next shell of 3 in same 
chain of 6, shell of 6, chain of 10, etc: This fin- 
ishes one point. The top is finished off by mak- 
ing a shell of 4 in each space after the lambrequin 
is finished. Make the fringe about yard deep, 
putting in two strands at once to make it thicker. 
Ribbon is run through of any color appropriate to 
use with the upholstery of the rooms, In running 
the ribbon through, be particular to make the 
three joined chain come on the right side, and the 
single chain on the wrong side. 


Fic. 5. 


Fics. § AND 6.—TRICOT PETTICOAT FOR 
CHILD OF THREE-YEARS. 

Materials required: 5 oz. white, 2 oz. pink 
Berlin wool, a crochet hook No. 10. 

Commence with the border, make a chain of 
about’ 190 stitches with pink wool. 

Ist row.— Work up and off in ordinary tricot. 

2d row.—-Work up the back perpendicular loops 
of a stitch, work off in the usual way. 

g@ and 4th rows.—Like second row. 

5th row.—With white wool in plain tricot. 

6th row.—Six plain tricot stitches, one point 
Muscovite. Repeat. 


7th row.—Two point Muscovite stitches onal 
first of last re w, four tricot. Repeat. a 

8th row.—Three point Muscovite over the ¢ 
two tricot. Repeat. bs 

gth to 11th rows.—Entirely point Muscovite 

Now repeat from the first row once more tha 
work the petticoat in plain tricot, To make i 
decrease, in order to shape the Petticoat towayil 
the waist, work up two loops together where . 
decrease is necessary. When you have worked 
the length required, sew up the petticoat at ‘the 
back, leaving it unsewn four inches from the waig 
Work the band in crochet as follows: 


Ist row.—One double into each side of petticoat 
2d row.—One double into each stitch of law 
row. For the crochet edge. 

With pink wool work six treble into a stitch @ 
first row of petticoat, pass over two stitches, one 
double into the next, pass over two stitches) and 
repeat. 

One double into each stitch of last row, 


a~ 


MOSAIC PATCHWORK, 
Continued, 

The brocade and figured patches will not requite 
ornamentation, and in sewing on the silks these 
should be so mixed with the plain pieces that the 
embroidered ones are separated from each othen 
Satin scraps introduced are very good, but weds 
not approve the insertion of velvet and plush, asi 
tends to make the silk look poor. Black and white 
both can be employed, but the latter should te 
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Ey sparingly, as too many light pieces. are not 
x easy task to arrange the scraps; the 
aifficalty, indeed, has led rhe remark that it is 
‘ghty called “crazy work,” as, apart from that 
wferring to the shapes of the pieces, it applies 
ually to the sense of bewilderment one experi- 
ences at first trying it. ‘ 

It saves time if a few of the smaller pieces are 

‘ined by a sewing machine, but we would sug- 
only a little of this being done, as it gives 
graight lines. If, on completion, there are any 
sngularities offending the eye, they can be hidden 
the application of ovals or other curved forms 
ofsilk being put on the top and worked round, 
Ail the working should be done loosely enough to 
not draw up the foundation, and when the article 
is completed it should be mounted on a lining. 
Colored swansdown or Canton flannel is used, and 
can be had in browns and greys and bright golden 
shades. The finishing off as to fringes, cords and 
assels, etc., is according to taste. We have seen 
s handsome table border of 8 irch deep mosaic 
work, the centre blue cloth, edged with a hand- 
made netting of blue wool, and a few rows of 
fanciful crochet in old-gold silk at the extreme 
edge. This piece of patchwork was embroidered 
so elaborately that the silk pieces were almost lost 
sight of. 

Amore general and an easier way than doing 
the work in one piece is to get squares from 6 in. 
io 18 in. in size, and work each separately, mount- 
ing them when done on lining and covering the 
joins with ribbon velvet, which should be stitched 
fancifully. But we do not admire this way as 
much as the article being worke so that it looks 
all in one piece, unless it is a quilt. This, no 
doubt, is better in squares, which should be large, 
say about half a yard each. An “esthetic ” tone 
is given if a sun flower is placed in the middle of 
tach square, and it is probably this addition which 
has led to the work being called the “ Oscar” 
(Oscar Wilde) patchwork. These sunflowers may 
be cut from cretonne or out of cloth pieces, and 
worked round, or worked wholly in crewels. One 
hears.of ladies having “ quilting bees” to mount 
and line these quilts; but these fashionable modern 
gatherings are unlike the quilting bee one is 
familiar with from story-books, except in name. 
We should add that if any large article is wished 
in one whole piece, it had better be done in strips 
not over 10 in. wide, and the strips joined after- 
wards, the joins being hidden by leaving bits of 
the silk over at each edge of the silesia, and em- 
broidering them down at the finish in careless 
forms. The corners of table borders should be 
done thus, and with care it is impossible to detect 
where the lining joins. 

Wool is sometimes used instead of silk, but as 
mosaic patchwork, if wel) done, is far from being a 
quick work; it is a pity not to use the best materials. 


Fics. 7 anD 8.—TAM O’SHANTER CAP: 
CROCHET. 
Materials required: 5 oz. Scotch yarn and a 
bone crochet-hook (No. 10). 
Commence in the centre with six chain, join 
round, work over a length of yarn, as shown in 
Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7.. 


Ist round: Work ten stitches under the chaint 

2d round: Work two doubles into each 
stitch, 

3d round: Two doubles into every third stitch, 
one into every other stitch. 

4th to 7th rounds: Two doubles in every fourth 
stitch, one into every other stitch. 

8th to 12th rounds: Two doubles into every 
twelfth stitch, one into every other stitch. 

13th to 23d rounds: Two doubles into every 
sixteenth stitch, one into each other stitch. 

24th to 29th rounds: Two doubles into every 
twenty-eighth stitch. 

3oth round: Without increase. 


Fic, 8. 


31st to 36th rounds: Decrease by passing over 
every twenty-eighth stitch. 

37th to 47th rounds: Pass*ever every sixteenth 
stitch, 

48th round: Increase by working two in every 
sixth stitch. 

49th to 56th rounds : One double intoeach stitch. 

Work these last rounds tighter than the rest or 
with a smaller hook. 

For the tuft: Wind wool over a card twoinches 
wide, take out the card, tie one end of the loops | 
with a piece of thick thread, cut the loops atthe 
other end, and trim the edges; sew to the centre 
of crown of cap with a needle and wool. 

It is better in working to consider the size head 
for which the cap is intended, and regalate the 
size accordingly, especially as some ladies work 
much more tightly than others. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

1.—Walking dress of steel blue satin 
merveilleux, and brocaded grenadine ; the under- 
skirt is of the satin trimmed with one plaiting 
headed by a row of lace, over this fall tabs 
pointed at the ends. The overdress and bodice 
are of the grenadine trimmed with lace. Straw 
bonnet trimmed with silk and feathers of deep red. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of peach-blossom satin 
foulard, the underskirt is tra¢mmed with puffs di- 
vided by lace, and edged around the skirt with a 
narrow plaiting of plain satin. The drapery is 
composed of scarfs across the front, trimmed 
with lace, drapery in the back. Basque bodice 
trimmed with plain satin and lace, with ribbon 
bows. Gilt braid hat trimmed with a wreath of 
colored roses, parasol made of the foulard, lined 
with the plain satin. 

Fig. 3.—Short dinner dress made of blue surah; 
the skirt is trimmed with six rows of lace in 
clusters of three, panier of surah trimmed with 
lace. Low square jacket bodice, elbow sleeves 
trimmed with lace. Long gloves. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of cream color ottoman 
silk; the edge of the skirt is trimmed with a full 
ruche, the front of the dress is trimmed with 
clusters of pansies. Low pointed corsage with 
paniers, flowers on the left shoulder. Long gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress made of plaid wool 
goods; the skirt is kilted on the bias, the overskirt 
is draped bouffant in the back. Dark green cloth 
jacket cut in deep scallops, bound with braid, 
and ornamented upon the front and sleeves with 
braid. Straw hat trimmed with green feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
ecru pongee ; it is made in the princess form with 
a dgep cape trimmed with lace. White straw 
hat trimmed with silk pompons. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—House dress for lady, made of plain 
terra cotta satin surah and damassee; the under- 
skirt is laid in large double box plaits, with the 
top of the plait made of the damassée of different 
shades of terra cotta; the sides finished by cable 
cord put on in points. The short drapery is also 
of the damassée. Pointed bodice made of the 
plain surah. 

Fig. 2. Walking dress for lady, made of 
Havana brown camel’s hair; the skirt is trimmed 
with side plaitings, Long cloak, made of cuir 
color camel’s hair, with large raised macarvons 
braided upon it, with soutache of the same shade 
as Skirt; it is turned back on the skirt with revers 
of brown satin and satin ribbon bows. Hat of 
cuir color unglazed kid, trimmed with ribbed vel- 
vet and feathers. 

Fig. 3—Lady’s morning slipper, made of blue 


satin, trimmed with velvet, and lined with hit 
quilted silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking shoes, made of patent 
trimmed with a large low and jet buckle, ‘ 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress for young lady, mage F 
shrimp pink cashmere; the front of the skint 
laid in box plaits, with side panels heavily bagi 
with silk braid; the vest is also braided 
The drapery is fastened at the right side with 
loops of heavy silk cord. 


Fig. 6.—Evening dress for young lady, male 4 


of cream-color albatross; the skirt is mage a 
alternate kilt plaitings and cashmere lage with 
drapery above it. Pleated bodice in front plain 
at the sides, the same in the back, elbow sleeves 
made of rows of insertion, and the dress goods 
finished by a fall of lace and ribbon bows of gum 
berry-red satin, deep collar of lace fastened Igy 
large bow on the right side, pointed belt made F 
satin to match the ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—House dress for young lady, made 
sapphire blue serge ; the skirt is box plaited, wa 
short drapery in front, deeper in the back. Jaga 
bodice ornamented with braid. 

Fig. 8.—Silver brooch, composed of three gw 

Fig. 9.—Bow for the neck, made of white crépe 
trimmed with lace, one end being embroideredys 
silk. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Back and front view of lady 
walking dress, made of black satin rhadamas sie 
skirt is trimmed with several narrow ruffles te 
overdress with Spanish tace and satin passemep 
terie. The bodice is pointed, with a fan-shaped 
ornament in the back, and a graduated stufieg 
puff around the sides. Vest in front, embroidem 
with silk and jet. The sleeves are, composeim 
small puffs, with a large one forming a cap afi 
top. Long tan color gants de Swede giptm 
Tan color straw bonnet, trimmed with manda 
yellow flowers and siik. 

Fig. 12 and 13.—Front and back of fam 
walking dress, made of plain tweed; the skits 
kilted, cut on the bias; the tront drapery is iada 
four pleats, the back is draped bouffant. Jacki 
of navy-blue cloth with tabs edging it trimme 
with braid and buttons. Plaid scarf fastenedgm 
left shoulder. Bonnet of navy-blue straw trimmed 
with ribbons and feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Apron for child of three years, mag 
of nansook muslin trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for child of two years, made 
gray cashmere; the skirt is kilted, with jacket 
trimmed with overlapping tabs and buttons. Ve 
in front. 

Fig. 16.—Morning cap made of silk mummy 
trimmed with lace and plush ribbon bows. 

Fig. 17.—Street costume for a miss of Gitte 
years, made of café au /ait wool goods “Tm 
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/ SB box plaited with a narrow plaiting below 
g draped overdress, long jacket, buttoned over to 
joe side and edged with a silk braid. 

fig. 18.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 


jive wool delaine ; skirt is trimmed with two. 


ted ruffles, the jacket is made long, with a 
yest and ribbons fastened at the sides and tied in 
4 bow in front. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 

in cotton sateen; the waist is plain, the skirt 

ited, trimmed with a broad band of plain sateen 
ofa contrasting color. Belt and collar fastened by 


fig. 20.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
e color India silk ; it is cut in the princess form, 
with two plaited ruffles divided by a row of cash- 
mere lace, deep collar and cuffs trimmed with 
ice, sash tied low down on one side. Poke-bon- 
het of straw trimmed with feathers and bird. 
Fig. 21.—Cloak for little girl, with large cape 
made of gray tweed. Bonnet of gray straw 
jned with deep red silk, and trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
ken cloth; it is cut in the princess form, with 
deep plaitings on the lower part of skirt, above 
which a drapery is arranged. The collar is 
formed of plaid velvet, bands up the front and 
around the sleeves. Hat of English straw trimmed 
with ribbon and feathers of crushed strawberry 


Fig. 23.—Walking dress for girl of eight years, 
made of shepherd’s plaid; the skirt is kilted, 
jacket pointed back and front with pockets on the 
mdes. Deep cape with plaited ruffle around it. 
Straw hat trimmed with surah silk. 

Fig. 24.—Sailor suit for boy of three years, 
made of navy blue flannel trimmed with white 
braid. Straw sailor hat. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for’ girl of seven years, made 
in the princess form, of India pongee, trimmed 
With embroidery. Straw bonnet trimmed with 
silk and silk pompons. 

Figs. 26 and 27 —Front and back view of lady’s 
@ring wrap made of satin merveilleux, trimmed 
wih rows of Spanish lace, and satin passemen- 
trie. Satin ribbon bows trim the sleeves, and 
fasten it at the neck. 

Figs. 28and 29.—Front and back view of lady’s 
doth walking jacket with added basque; it is 
immed ,with silk braid and a double row of 
buttons up the front. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet made of shirred brown crape, 
timmed with a large cockscomb bow of different 
tolored satin ribbon. 

Fig. 31—Bonnet of shell pink silk muslin, 
ttimmed with a shaded satin cockscomb bow. 

Fig. 32—Black straw bonnet, with a full 
town of lace straw, trimmed with gold ribbon. 

Fig. 33—Straw bonnet trimmed with Spanish 
ace, and a large half wreath of red flowers. 

VoL. cvi—30. 


The diagram pattern is for a sacque for girl of 
five years; it can be made of light cloth or wool 
goods to match the dress, The pattern consists 
of six pieces. One front, half of back, sleeve, 
cuff, cape and collar. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Spring odors are perfuming the air, and mod- 
istes on all sides are busy making up the different 
costumes suited to street, house, visiting and even- 
ing toilettes. As usual, the report that simpler 
modes were to prevail with the new spring cos- 
tumes has proved entirely illusory. The only ap- 


proach to simplicity is to be met with in the cos- ~ 


tumes intended for morning wear, and even ‘in 
this case the simplicity does not entail economy, 
for the dress must be made to perfection, and 
must show some originality of design, and those 
two qualities can be obtained only at the best 
modistes. 

The tournure is a necessity; there is no longer 
any choice about the matter; it is not now an ac- 
cessory to be adopted or not as inclination may 
suggest ; many of the new modes cannot be worn 
without it. The tournure is now almost invaria- 
bly a part of the skirt, and made of satin, with 
lace-trimmed ruffles at the edge. An underskirt 
of flannel can be worn underneath, the dress skirt 
being bordered with a full balayeuse of two or 
three rows of pleatings. A well-shaped tournure 
gives a certain degree of elegance to the figure; it 
makes the waist appear smaller, and takes from 
the hips when these are too fully developed. 

At a recent opening among a variety of costumes 
shown, those from Worth’s celebrated house ex- 
cited the most admiration. We will describe a few 
for our readers who unfortunately cannot see with 
our eyes. The first (a house dress) is a magnifi- 
cent combination of changeable silk in terra cotta 
and green, shot with garnet, and grenadine in 
terra cotta, embossed with garnet palm leaves, 
outlined and veined with blue, the latter material 
being arranged in front and side draperies, which 
are edged with bead, chenille and button tipped 
fringe in three colors of the fabric. Around the 
lower edge of skirt on sides and back are pleated 
ruffles of changeable shot silk, while over each 
falls a ruffle of wide black lace, and the basque 
bodice and sleeves are of grenadine, trimmed 
with lace and the beaded chenille fringe. 

Silver satin and crushed strawberry ottoman 
silk form a lovely dress. The looped and pleated 
back of silver satin has on each side a finish of 
gold embroidered Russian lace; the side and diag- 
onally-arranged front of crushed strawberry otto- 
man stlk, trimmed with the gold embroidered 
Russian lace, The front of the corsage is cut in 
two deep scallops at lower edge, and the waist is 
finished by silken folds and gold-embrofdred lace. 

Perhaps one of the neatest dresses seen was a 
velvet embossed grenadine, black satin and black 
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and white lace, with moire ribbon bows, the laces 
and ribbons being arranged on lower edge of 
skirt and down front, in the most graceful and ar- 
tistic manner. An era of lace has set in, and 
ladies will wear it this coming season almost 
wherever they can crowd it on. Gold lace will 
also be much worn both upon dresses for full dress 
occasions, and also for hat-scarfs and hat-crowns. 
Some imported gilt mesh net costs fifty dollars a 
yard. 

We are so frequently asked by our lady readers 
to recommend to them a good brand of black 
silk, that we feel delighted to be able to call their 
attention to one of the novelties of the present 
season. This silk is manufactured at Genoa, and 
is called “Cachemire Marguerite ;” it is free from 
the adulteration of most of the French silks, and 
from samples seen by us, we should judge that 
the article would be serviceable, and ladies desir- 
ing a medium weight durable silk would do well 
totry it, and in order to get the genuine, ladies 
should be sure that the name “ Cachemire Marguer- 
ite” is stamped in the selvedge of every second 
yard. We feel confident that one trial of this 
brand of silk will meet a want long felt in se- 
curing a good and handsome grade of goods at a 
reasonable price. 

In parasols we notice several novelties. One 
of velvet embossed grenadine is in star shape ; it 
is finished with a double ruffle of Chantilly lace, 
and has a dog-head handle in amber color. On 
some of the handsome parasols the handles have 
large horseshoes and rings by which the parasol 
ean be carried on the arm. Some specimens in 
the new-style brocades and damask goods are bor- 
dered with ruchings of satin in the ground color 
of the fabric, and edged with Spanish lace. One 
is of polka dotted satin, black ground and white 
dots. The ruching is of black satin. It is lined 
with black, edged with handsome black Spanish 
lace, and has an ebony handle. Quite as stylish 
is a parasol in garnet, embroidered in variously- 
colored satin flowers around the centre, held to- 
gether by a bow. It is bordered with a drab and 
garnet ruching, and edged with Dognin Spanish 
lace. 

In bonnets there are many novelties; the leaf 
bonnets are quite new; they have crowns and 
brims of leaves, with flower clusters on top, and 
wreaths of buds or half-open flowers upon edge of 
bonnet. A stylish French bonnet has the brim 
formed of gold cable cord and amber beads. The 
crown is of crushed pink roses, cSvered with Val- 
enciennes lace, secured by a cat’s-eye buckle. 
Clusters of pink tips nod over the front, and the 
narrow strings are two-faced, velvet and satin. A 
pretty bonnet is lined with velvet in the new terra 
cotta shade, and has a frill of gilt lace around the 
face. Th heading, of gilt lace, is embroidered 
in cashmere colors in Oriental designs. The 
crown, of gilt net, is embossed with velvet flow- 


ers, and each flower is embroidered wilh i 
and the crownpiece is edged with gilt lace 

Wide brimmed Watteau hats with pict 
crowns will be worn by young girls for drivi 
and at tennis tournaments. When feathenas 
used to trim hats, tips are preferred tg 
plumes. Flowers and ribbons are the most gam 
ionable hat and bonnet trimmings, Heron aigrene 
pompons, surrounded with ostrich tips on g Mas, 
of flowers, are also popular for trimming, 
flat clusters of pansies (a single pansy 
over two inches in diameter) made of Satin antique 
are among the millinery novelties. 

A favorite style for lace pins and broochesg 
the present moment, is a spider Curiously pre. 
sented in gems and gold. We have seen spidup 
with heads composed of a single colored pear, 
and bodies in green and yellow enamel; spidap 
with bodies composed of a pearl, green heads 


and ruby eyes. Dragon flies in India filigres j 


powdered with diamonds; and dragon flies jag 
gauzy wings in colored iridescent gold, Jip 
serpent form yet remains popular; a nechdag 
studded thickly with diamonds is serpentingg 
form, the large flat head adorned by a lame 
emerald. Earrings and brooch to match gp 
once more to be the fashion. A charming g 
shows a pair of pansies in purple and yellyy 
enamel, with a single lustrous dew-drop diamond 
The latest caprice of all is cats; they are useage 
pins, and to ornament bracelets. It is a populg 
fancy to wear many bangles on one arm, anda 
the rings on one finger. 

As the Magazine goes out each month tou 
numerous homes it gladdens, there are few thatg 
visits that have not one or more gentlemen ie 
neath its roof. We propose addiug a new féeatue 


to our fashion notes, and to give some hints ime 


gentlemen's fashions as well as ladies’, so thatitis 
sterner sex can also find whit is the style for them 
as caprice predominates as prominently ini 
characteristics of men as of women, and must 
gratified to the same degree in the matter of ulm 
apparel. The well known firm of A. Raymondg 
Co., formerly Jessup & Co., Fashionable Clothigg 
254 and 256 Broadway, N. Y., send us them 
lowing notes for the spring of 1883: For seme 
dress, the Albert frock of dahlia and wine célemt 
worsted cork-screw diagonal, is being wom 
Many prefer a dark brown, or dark gream 
blue, and black will always be popular, Fa 
buttons, and single-button cut-away coats iii 


above shades and material, together with baskig 
These two styles should i 


and pique patterns. 
bound with medium braid, and if the Pam 
Albert coat be lined with silk, the lining sham 
come to the front on the lapel as a facing. Vem 
are cut with a small rolling collar, or withoutaay 
as best suits the wearer. 
Trousers are worn a trifle easier in the legiim 
last season, and must hang straight from Kaee® 
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tig The cassimeres now shown at the prom- 
at tailors’, comprise fine hair lines in colors, 
Gai small checks in shades to contrast with the 
spat and vest. For business purposes the clothier 
gan present to his patrons silk mixed worsted 
gitings in many designs, also checks, and small 
ids in cassimeres and cheviots, all of which 
toring are in very handsome variety. Sacks 
Wibatton all the way down and rounded at the 
iotiom, quite short in cut, is perhaps the most 
jar fashion for young men, while the English 
Salking coat is yet considerably worn by the 
more unassuming man. A person’s figure is the 
ide entirely for the tailor in making a business 
gut, and if he does his duty his customer will be 
properly attired. 

Light top coats, or more properly speaking, 
jyersacks, are most stylish made of greys, olives, 
bad mixed browns; they are made sack shape, 
tort, barely reaching to the knee. They should 
be shaped to the figure somewhat, and buttoned 
@ose up to the neck. Both plain and velvet col- 
is are worn. Silk facings if the garment is 
ined with silk. Long rolls are not fashionable, 
and should not be worn. 

HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE, 

FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

The sound of wedding-beils is heard on every 
ide, all the fair brides expectant having waited 
until the soft balmy days of spring, to wander forth 
amid life’s joys and sorrows. One prominent 
Modiste in this city sent home in one day three 
thousand dollars’ worth of wedding dresses. To 
gme village maiden this may seem an almost in- 
gedible swum, and she may think what a large 
umber of dresses it would purchase; but when 
we look at the gorgeous toilettes prepared, we see 
that a very few can be purchased for the amount. 
Church weddings are the most fashionable, 
whether full dress or simply in traveling costume. 
For full dress weddings the English fashion of 
faving two maids of honor to precede the 
bridesmaids is becoming very popular; these 
maids of honor are represented by two little girls 
aged from five to ten years, the younger ones are 
generally preferred. At a recent fashionable 
Wedding they were personated by two pretty chil- 
dren aged five years, one a blonde, the other a 
brunette; they were attired in imitation of the 
picture called « Cherry Ripe,” the dress consisting 
@ an India-mull slip made rather long, with a 
Muslin kerchief crossed on the chest, the ends 
tucked under the broad sash of pink ribbon which 
Was tied around the waist, elbow sleeves, long 
Diack lace mitts. On their heads they wore mob- 
taps made of white muslin trimmed with a pink 
mibbon bow on top. On the left arm they carried 
Mexquisite basket of flowers, tied with a large pink 
bow; anything quainter than these two pretty fairies 
Gaohot be imagined as they walked up hand in 


hand preceding the bridal party. The bride 
walks up leaning on her father’s arm, and is met 
at the altar by the groom, who has proceeded there 
from the vestry-room. The church is handsomely 
decorated with flowers, and the music finely ren- 
dered ; after the ceremony a full dress reception is 
usually held at the house of the bride’s parents. 
Here the floral decorations are generally of the 
most varied and beautiful description, in some 
instances thousands of dollars being spent alone 
upon the flowers. The wedding trip at this 
season of the year is very frequently to Europe, 
where a brief tour can be made before autumn 
makes the city habitable again, oath 

The old custom of having bridesmaids and 
groomsmen is not fashionable at present. The 
groom has what is called his best man, who makes 
all the arrangements, and assists in seeing that 
they are properly carried out. Then there are- 
usually six ushers who attend to the comfort of the 
guests and precede the bridal party into church; 
after which follow the bridesmaids, walking two 
together; lastly the bride on her father’s arm. After 
the ceremony, the bride and groom of course take 
the lead. The bridesmaids usually dress in 
white, with different colored flowers, each one 
choosing flowers that accord best with the style 
of the wearer. The fashion, however, of the 
bridesmaids dressing in colors is rapidly gaining 
favor, two wearing the same color. When there 
are six chosen, blue, pink, and cream are the 
favorites; but the bride usually decides the mat- 
ter, subject to the approval of her bridesmaids. 

At arecent fashionable wedding in Washington, 
the bride’s dress was one of the handsomest ever 
seen ; it was made of the heaviest white satin, with 
an immensely long train, garnished across the 
front with a wreath of white lilacs and apple blos- 
soms. A deep drapery of the finest point applique 
of exquisite pattern fell over the back, and the 
very artistically-arranged veil was of the same lace, 
fastened to her head with white lilacs, The 
bridesmaids were only two, and they wore blue 
satin dresses combined with the same shade ‘of 
crape, and trimmed with morning glories. An- 
other bridal dress seen is very beautiful and com- 
paratively simple. The dress is of white satin, 
with a skirt-front draped over itself, the pleats of 
which, stopping about two inches from the waist 
line, let fall the satin in the shape of a bag, wid- 
ening until about half way up the skirt towards 
the left, and finished into a quilling. The bag 
part appears to be fastened by a light wreath of 
orange flowers. The skirt is trimmed with three 
narrow plaited flounces; the train, very soberly 
draped, is finished in handsome fan-shaped pleats, 
The toilette for the bride’s mother was of plain 
nasturtium-colored velvet, brocaded velvet, and 
satin to match, The skirt is trimmed with puff- 
ings of satin, over which falls the edge of the skirt 
front of brocaded velvet, cut out in square turret 
blocks, The train, with puff, is of the plain vel- 
vet, and is finished into two large round pleats. 
Velvet bodice, with collar and very deep cuffs of 
p»int lace, FAsHION, 
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‘CORALINE. 


ITS DISCOVERY AND USE IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF CORSETS. 

About three years ago a discovery was made 
which nearly revolutionized the manufacture of 
corsets in this country. This discovery consists 
in the treatment of a fibre known as Istle, by 
which it acquires an elasticity, toughness and 
durability superior to the finest whalebone. The 
Istlé is manufactured from a plant which grows 
upon the plains ot Mexico, and resembles in ap- 
pearance the American Aloe or Century-plant, ex- 
cept that the leaves are larger and more slen- 
der. The leaves of this plant are gathered by 
the natives; and in a very crude and primitive 
manner, the soft pulp is scraped away, leaving 
clusters of tough, wiry fibres about the size and 
consistency of bristles, and from one to three feet 
in length. ‘These are dried and packed in bales, 


new materials, but by effecting a change Wit 
elements which already exist in the naturalg 

The discovery and development of this remark 
able invention is due wholly to the enterprising 
of Warner Brothers, whose corset factory‘is loca 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. They have hee the 
largest corset factory in the world, coverj al 
two acres of floor space, with a frontage on three 
streets of five hundred and thirty-six feet, em 
ing twelve hundred hands, and turning oytig 
thousand corsets daily. The success of this firm 
is one of the marvels of business enterprise jy this 
country. The two brothers who constitute the 
firm, I. De Ver Warner and Lucien C, Wy 
are both regularly educated physicians, ang pre. 
vious to 1874, were engaged in the practicg of 
their profession. The effects of badly-fittj 
corsets upon the health of women first called tha 
attention to this subject, and suggested to them 
the invention of a corset especially adapted to the 
wants of their lady patients. 

This met with so great success that they de. 
cided to extend the blessing of properly fitting 


GATHERING ISTLE, OR THE CORALINE PLANT. 


and shipped to New York, where they are then 
further prepared by combing or “ hackling,” until 
every imperfect fibre is removed. These fibres 
are fed into an ingenuous winding machine, which 
wraps them with thread and binds them intoa 
continuous cord. This cord, or “Coraline” as it 
is now called, is then wound upon large reels and 
is ready for use. 

The most important feature in this interesting 
invention remains yet to be mentioned. The 
Coraline possesses, in its natural state, con- 
siderable stiffness, but only a moderate degree of 
elasticity. In the course of the investigations, a 
mode of treating this material was discovered 
which increases its elasticity more than fourfold. 
There is not more difference between soft rubber 
and vulcanized rubber, or between the pliable iron 
and the tempered steel, than between Coraline in 
its natura] state and the same material after it has 
been subjected to the tempering process. The 
elasticity is not given to it by the addition of any 


corsetsto the entire community; and giving up® 
large and lucrative practice, they entered the 
untried fields of the manufacturer and merchant 
A day cannot be more pleasantly spent than i 
visiting their immense factory at Bridgeport 
This is under the general supervision of Dr. I. De 
Ver Warner, who is very ably assisted by ie 
genial superintendent, Mr. H. F. Greenman 
One is first impressed by the intelligent appear 
ance of the employees, most of them womel, 
neatly and tastefully dressed, many of them hat 
ing left positions as teachers in New England 
school-rooms to find more lucrative employment 
in this factory. The whole factory is a modell 
neatness and order; the corsets are never washed 
hence cleanliness is the first lesson to be leamet 
in corset-making, and floors and tables are kepts 
scrupulously clean as the most exacting housewife 
could desire. 
The character of the help employed explains in 
a large measure the quality of the work prodpced 
at this factory. 


It has always been the aim off 
Warner Brothers to make only perfect work; 59 
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P= one of their corsets should be.a perma- 
sdvertisement for the firm “Many a firm,” 
Dr, L. D. Warner, “has spoiled what might 
iecontinued a prosperous business, by cheapen- 
> their goods after having acquired a reputation 
tet We are as careful in securing the very 
d material to-day as when we began manufac- 
, Every corset goes through the hands and 
oh the eyes of four different inspectors before it 
into the packing-room, and any purchaser of 
corsets will confer a favor by returning one 
gbich is discovered to be defective.” 
The factory of Warner Brothers, at Bridgeport, 
is bat one department of their vast business enter- 
The main salesrooms are in New York 
city under the immediate charge of Dr. Lucien 
C. Warner, who attends to the sale of the goods, 
the purchase of the materials, and to the general 
. In this work he has the 


the firm introduced, Dr. Warner's Flexible Hip 
Corset, in which the bones over the hip run, like 
the ribs, horizontally around the body. Tiiis 
makes a corset which is easy and comfortable, and 
prevents the bones over the hips from breaking. 
The latest and greatest invention of Warner 
Brothers was the Coraline, which was introduced 
two years ago, in the spring of 1881. Coraline 
is now employed as the stiffening material, not 
only in the special corset known as the Coraline 
Corset, but also in the Health, Flexible Hip, 
Nursing, Abdominal, and other popular styles. It 
seems likely in a little while to entirely supersede 
horn and whalebone in the manufacture of corsets, 
as it is superior to these in every way. It is far 
more durable; it is not affected by cold, heat or 
moisture ; it is sufficiently firm and elastic to pre- 
vent the corset from wrinkling—which is all that 
is required—while it is also so flexible that it 
allows freedom in the movements of the body, 


ad THE WINDING MACHINE. 


mate, Mr. J. J. Wilson, and a large corps of sales- 
men, book-keepers, and clerks. Three years ago, 
abranch house was opened in Chicago, under the 
ale management of Mr. J. A. Miner, and from 
bere their very large Western trade is supplied. 
Thee is scarcely a town in the entire country, 
fom Maine to California, where their goods are 
motsold, and where the name of Warner’s Corsets 
Snot a household word. 

One reason for the great success attending their 
basiness is that Warner Brothers have always sold 
their goods at a reasonable profit. Although their 
Grsets are protected by over thirty different pat- 
tls, they have not made this an excuse for charg- 
ig exorbitant prices; but have chosen the wiser 
and more liberal course of using their patents to 
protect the public against worthless and deceptive 
mutations of their goods. This firm was the first 
make popular a corset with a full bust in front, 
and so do away with injurious padding. Three 
pears ago, Dr. I. De Ver Warner invented, and 


and adds greatly to the health and comfort of 
the wearer. 

A few years ago it was thought that only com- 
mon goods could be made in this country, and 
all fine corsets must be imported. To-day the 
better grade of goods made by Warner Brothers 
excels in quality and workmanship the finest im- 
ported corsets. But it is principally for the im- 
provements in shape and construction which they 
have introduced that the connection of Warner 
Brothers with the manufacture of corsets is re- 
markable. They have demonstrated that “tight 
lacing ” is not essential to grace or beauty of form ; 
and while impractical dress reformers have been 
preaching reforms which no one would adopt, 
Warner Brothers, by introducing properly-fitting 
corsets, have given practical aid to the health and 
comfort of several million ladies. This is some 
compensation, at least, to the stronger sex, when 
reflecting that in the United States about ten mil- 
lion dollars are paid annually for corsets. 
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STEWED SWEETBREADS 

dugredients.—Two sweetbreads, 

Yolks of three eggs, 

Cream, 

Soup stock, 

Minced parsley, 

Pepper and salt, 

Nutmeg. 
Trim two large sweetbreads and soak them in 
warm water until quite white, blanch in boiling 
watery and then put them in some well-flavored 
white stock. Stew for half an hour. Beat up 
the yolks of three eggs with some cream, a little 
finely-minced parsley and grated nutmeg, pepper 
and salt te taste. Add this to the sauce, put it on 
the fire to get quite hot, dish the sweetbreads, 
pour the sauce over, and serve. 


SALMON CUTLETS. 

Ingredients.—Salmon, 

Pepper and salt, 

Capers. 
Cut the salmon into slices one inch thick, and 
season them with a little pepper and salt; then lay 
each slice_in a seperate piece of buttered paper, 
and twist the ends tightly up; broil them over a 
clear fire, and serve with either caper or anchovy 
sauce. 


RIcE MUFFINS, 

Ingredients.—One cup of cold boiled riee, 

One pint of flour, 

Two eggs, 

One quart of milk, 

One tablespoonfal of butter, 

A little salt. 
Mix all the ingredients well together, beat hard, 
and bake quickly in buttered muffin rings on a 


moderate fire. 


PRESERVED ORANGES. 
Ingredients.—Oranges, 

Sugar. 
Take any number of oranges, with rathar more 
than their weight in white sugar. Slightly grate 
the oranges, and score them round and round 


“with a knife, but do not cut them very deep. 


Pat them in cold water for three days, changing 
the water two or three timesa day. Tie them up 
in a cloth, boil them until they are soft enough 
for the head of a pin to penetrate the skin. 
While they are boiling place the sugar on the fire, 
with rather more than half a pint of water to each 
pound ; let it boil for a minute or two, then strain 
it through muslin. Put the oranges into the syrup 
until it jellies and is of a yellow color. Try the 
syrup by putting some to cool. It must not be 
too stiff. The syrup need not cover the oranges, 
but they must be turned, so that each part gets 


thoroughly done. 


Wuirte Cake, 
Lngredients.—One cupful of butter, 
Three cupfuls of sugar, 
pst 
ne and a half te 
Baking Powder 
Whites of six eggs, 
at of 
wenty dro oya 
Grated cocoanut. 
Beat the butter and sugar together until they are 
a light white cream, add the whites of the 
eggs that have been previously beaten fo a gy 
iroth, mix the flour and powder together and pas 
through a wire sieve; then add next the milk and 
extract, mix together thoroughly but carefully, 
and bake in jelly-cake tins in a quick oven fifties: 
minutes. Have ready a nice icing in the Propar. 
tion of one tablespoonful of sugar to the white gf 
one egg, beat very light, mix this with grated 
cocoanut in the proportion of two cupfuls of the 
icing to one of the cocoanut, arrange the cake 
when cool in layers, with this spread thick betwee 
each iayer. 


CROQUETTES OF Hominy 

Ingredients.—One large cupful of hominy, 

One quart of milk, 

One egg, 

Salt and pepper, 

Bread crumbs, 

Piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Soak a large cupful of hominy in boiling wate, 
Put it into one quart of milk and boil it about half 
an hour, or until tender. Stir in a piece of butte 
the size of an egg, one egg, salt and pepper totasig 
and set it by to cool. Then shape it in balls, dip 
in egg and bread crumbs each ball, and fry'a light 
brown in butter, serve with tomato or onion sauce 
poured round, or plain without anything. 


GELATINE PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—Half an ounce of gelatine, 
Half a pint of boiling water, 
Six ounces of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
One quart of milk, 
Vanilla extract, 
Three lemons, 


Dissolve the gelatine in the half pint of boiling® 


water: when cold, stir in six ounces of sugar, tht 
juice of three lemons, the whites of four egg 
beaten previously to a stiff froth. Put this ime 
mould to grow stiff, and with the yolks of the fom 
eggs and a quart of milk make a boiled custard, 
flavor it with vanilla, and when this and the put 
ding are cold serve on the same-dish, pouring. tit 
custard around the pudding, 
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this strong flavored vegetable will be found sweet 


‘RECIPES. 


FLAvorIne. 

pratients.—Half an once of celery seeds, 

é One pint of brandy. id 

Soak for a fortnight half an ounce of celery seeds 

in one pint of brandy. A few drops of this will 

favor one pint of soup very nearly as well as if a 

head of celery was stewed in it. 

SNOWBALL PUDDING. 
sonts.—One quart of mifk. 
_ One of corn starch, 
Yolks of four eggs, 
Three tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
Lemon flavoring, 
Four tablespoonfuls of pulverized 
sugar. 

Boil the milk, and then thicken with one table- 
ful of corn starch; beat up the yolks of four 
with three tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 

then pour the milk slowly into the eggs, stirring 

aii the time. Pour this custard into a pudding- 

dish'and brown slightly; beat up the whites to a 

stiff froth, adding four tablespoonfuls sugar, and 

flavoring with lemon; drop it on the custard 

(when browned) in the form of balls as large as 

an egg. Set it back in the oven to brown a little. 

BREAKFAST ROLLS, 
ients.—Two quarts of flour, 
One of milk, 
Half cup of yeast, 
Half a teaspoonful of salt, 
One tablespoonful of butter, - 

Take the flour, butter, yeast, salt, and milk, and 

mix together, set to rise until light; then knead 

yntil hard and set to rise again; when wanted 

make in rolls; place a piece of butter between the 
folds, and bake in 2 slow oven. 
To Cook ONtons. 

Onions, even the “silver skins,” have quite a 
strong flavor, which may be removed by boiling 
gntil about half done, in water in which has been 
thrown a small Jump of charcoal. Then drain off, 
and finish the boiling in milk and water, and 


and delicious, 
SCALLOPED POTATOES. 
Ingredients.—One quart of cold boiled potatoes, 
Teaspoonful of salt, 
Two-thirds of a teaspoonful of pep- 


Two and a half ounces of butter, 

Half a pint of cream, 

A little chopped onion, 

Grated bread, 

A little grated cheese. 
Slice the potatoes very thin and small; put one 
quart of them into a baking-dish in layers with a 
teaspoonful of salt, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and two and a half ounces of butter; pour 
the cream over the whole ; cover the potatoes with 
theese, onion, and grated bread, a little pepper 


CHARLOTTE Russe. 
Ingredients.—Four eggs, 
‘ One pint of milk, 

Half a box of gelatine, 

Large cupful of warm water, 

One pint of good cream, 

Vaniila extract, 

Half a pound of powdered sugar, 

Sponge cake. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs, and stir them into one 
pint of scalding milk. Boil like custard, and set 
away to cool. Pour a large cupful of warm water 
over half a box of gelatine; set it on the back of 
the range, but do not let it get very hot; beat the 
whites of the eggs very light, and add half a, 
pound of powdered sugar until stiff; then whip one 
pint of good cream, and stir into the custard ; then 
the whites flavored with vanilla; then the gela- 
tine well dissolved. Mix thoroughly, and set 
away to cool (about two hours). Line your 
mould or dish with either sponge cake or lady- 
fingers, and fill with the mixture. Let it stand 
five or six hours. Turn out when served. 


LOBSTER FRITTERS. 
Ingredients.—One large lobster, * 
Two ounces of butter, 
A little onion, 
Salt and pepper, 
Chopped thyme, 
Parsley, 
Volks of three eggs, 
Bread crumbs, 
Batter, 
Chop the meat with the red part and the spawn 
of a large lobster very fine, and add grated bread- 
crumbs, a little butter, salt, pepper, chopped 
onion, parsley, and thyme. Make the whole into 
a paste with the yolks of three eggs, form it into 
pieces an inch and a half thick, dip them in batte: 
made with a little milk, egg, and flour, fry them a 
light brown in boiling lard. 


FRIED SMELTs. 


Ingredients.—Two dozen smelts, 
Four eggs, 
Seasoning, 
Bread crumbs, 
Two lemons, - 
One pint of milk, 
One tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, 
Lard, 
Handful of parsley. 

Wipe the smelts with a cloth after cleaning them, 

then dip them into flour; then dip them into the 


‘ 


and salt, and small pieces of butter; bake until 
thoroughly heated and browned. 


eggs beaten up, with a little seasoning added, 
and then into bread-crumbs; when all are finished 
have ready some boiling lard, place in six at a 
time and fry a golden brown; when the smelts 
are all fried, fry a handful of parsley very green ; 
into a stew pan put one pint of milk, some season- 
ing, a tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, and the 
juice of two lemons ; simmer ten- minutes, dish the 
smelts in a napkin, garnish with the fried parsley; 
serve with them the sauce in the tureen, 
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HOME ANUSEMENES AND JUVENILE DEPART MEN, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A CRUCIBLE. 
The top line means utterly destroyed. The 
sides are defined as—impaired in quality; and 
made evident by reasoning. 


PER EE OF, 


& & 
* 
* 
+ 
+ 
+ ‘ 


The bottom is what a letter should always be; 
and the other two lines mean mended, and opened 
or cultivated with a spade. 

A GOBLET. 

The central letters read downwards give the title 
of the merriest of monarchs, who is yet the theme 
of the saddest of songs. 


+ 
+ 


+ 

Reading across, beginning at the rim of the 
goblet, the words mean :— 

I. In the place of. 2. A narrow, connecting 
link of land. 3. To bear heavily. 4. The name 
of a parent. 5. A very common article of dress. 
6. An essential part of the simplest of affirma- 
tions. 7 and 8 are letters in the English alphabet 
which have a singular attachment to each other. 
9. An instrument that is the great lever of pro- 
gress. 10. One of the most important of numer- 
als. 11. The base’ line is mercenary or open to 


bribery. 


WORD SQUARE. 
The words read the same across and downwards. 


1. To utter sweet or melodious sounds. 

2 A thought or conception of the mind. 

3% Free from evil or disorder. 
» 4 A framework closing and opening a passage- 
way. 


A ZIG-ZAG. 
The lines in the following figure are to be 


from left to right : 7 


A distinguished American poet; a boys toy; & 
negative word; an action important in the past; 
a pocket; a most unfortunate person; in bad 
health ; a successful blow; dexterity or skill; very 
warm ; departed; a clever animal; a place of 
public entertainment; to personate; an earthen 
ware vessel; the centre of our universe; a small 
stream of water; a shelter for animals; an em 
phatic affirmation. 

The stars, reading downwards, represent letters 
which express.a new and charming feature of ou 
magazine, 

NUMBERED ENIGMA, 


My Ist 1s in Georgia but not in Indiana, 

My 2d is in Ohio but not in New Jersey, 

My 3¢ is in Delaware but not in Iowa. 

My 4th is in Tennessee but not in Florida, 

My 5th is in New York but not in Iilinois, 

My 6th is in Minnesota but not in Montana, 

My 7th is in California but not in Nevada, 

My 8th is in Colorado but not in Wisconsin, 

My 9th is in Idaho but not in Arizona, 

My 1oth is in Wyoming but not in Carolina, 

My 11th is in Mississippi but not in Kentacky, 

My 12th is in Alabama but not in Arkansas, 

My 13th is in Louisiana but not in Maine, 4 

My 14th is in Missouri but not in Virginia, 

My 15th is in Nebraska but not in Vermont. 

My whole can be found in every state of the 
Union. 


AN ADDITION 


To an article in very common use, prefix ® 
single letter, and find a word expressing rapidity 
of motion. To this add another letter, and de 
cover a condition or degree. Prefix another it 
ter, and obtain a word describing open and agret 
able demeanor. . 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND 


FUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 4% 


GAMES. 


GOING TO GREENLAND. 

The following belongs to the numerous order 
Wcaich” games, and can be played by any 
of persons. 
the thict directs the company to be seated in 
prow or circle as is most convenient, and taking 
{seat at the head of the line, requests that each 
member of the party shall in due succession re. 

{ the statement that he shall presently make, 
only varying the article mentioned according to 
each individual taste. Those who are correct in 
their answers must in obedience to his command 
move out of the line without conveying any hint 
to their neighbors that will lead to the solution of 
the “catch,” and thus permit the play to continue 
yatil all have solved the mystery, if it is so desired. 

The Chief then begins the game by addressing 
the player on his right hand thus: “I am going 
ip Greenland. I will take wood. What will you 
take?” 

The catch merely consists in the speaker touch- 
ing with his fingers at the moment the article 
mentioned, and doing this with such skill as not to 
aitract. attention to the act. Thus when uttering 
the word wood, he can rest his hand upon his own 
chair or that of his neighbor. A lady can readily 
have the option of choosing silk, gold, jewelry, 
tibbon, etc. It can readily be seen that all who 
solve the mystery or are previously informed should 
be very careful not to make their performance too 
conspicuous. and thus shorten the fun, 


SERIOUS SCISSORS, 


This game is a simple “catch” suited to the 
entertainment of children, but may prove an 
amusing trifle also to those of a larger growth. 
*The company should be seated in an orderly 
sing or row, with the Leader in a conspicuous po- 
sition. He begins the play by urging the utmost 
attention, and requiring each person to repeat his 
words and actions with absolute accuracy. With 
the assumption of great care he then opens a pair 
of scissors in his right hand, then passing them 
intd his left hand presents them to his neighbor on 
the left side, saying with marked emphasis: “I 
hand you these thus crossed. You hand them 
incrossed.” 

‘The comrade thus urged, endeavors to repeat 
the words and action while conveying the scissors 
to his next neighbor, while the Leader, with serious 
attention announces whether he is correct or incor- 
rect. In either case the play proceeds until every 
one has made the attempf, the successful players 
being merely requested to leave the line without 
fevealing the secret. When the scissors have made 
one complete round, the Leader should repeat his 
advice and action with some peculiar emphasis, and 
send the weapon again on its travels. Frequently 


the scissors will circle several times through the 
party before a majority of the players will discover 
that the catch merely rests in slightly crossing and 
ihen uncrossing the feet while uttering the words 
handing the article to the neighbor. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL, 1883. 


Portal. 
R 
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A Flower Pot. 
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DECORA T ED 
A Whisk. 


E 
Substitution. 
Morrow—Marrow, 


A Melange. 
April showers 
Bring May flowers. 


An Additiou. 
End—lend—blend. 


Numberea Enigma. 
The Juvenile Department. 
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OUR ARM CHATR. 


Our complaint of the uncomfortableness of the 
Arm Chair last month led to an investigation, 
which resulted in finding the aforesaid chair in a 
very dilapidated condition, and it presented such 
an impressing, mute appeal to be retired, that a 
new one was at once substituted. If its newness 
is very obvious, and it seems hardly adapted to its 
new duties, we trust you will be lenient this month, 
as our time has been principally occupied in the 
improvement of other departments of the Maga- 
zine, and we trust you are able to notice the ad- 
vancement made. The many compliments re- 
ceived from the press all over the country, i. e., 
over one thousand papers noticing Gopey’s Lapy’s 
Book under its new management, together with 
the personal letters from our patrons, incited us to 
try and send you a still better Magazine for May. 
Believing we have succeeded, we take pleasure 
in asking your critical inspection and comparison 
with the late numbers. Especially is your atten- 
tion called to our Fashion department, which, by 
the way, we shall improve monthly until our 
promise to you be fulfilled, viz., “GoDEy’s shall 
be the best as well as the oldest Fashion Magazine 
in America.” 

An innovation will be noticed, i. e., a “Gentle- 
men’s Corner,” telling what is just the thing for 
special occasions, etc. ' 

Our Frontispiece—an ideal picture—we think 
more in accordance wtth the present tastes than 
the illustrations of books published many years 
since. A word here in reference to the Fashion 
and Steel Plates to appear in June, may not be out 
of place. They will, we believe, fully realize your 
fondest anticipations, as they are to be the largest, 
brightest, most beautiful that have ever appeared 
in Gopry’s Lapy’s Book. We mention this that 
our subscribers may have a pride in obtaining the 
additional subscription for which we offer one of 
Gopey’s Binders. We are gratified also, that the 
binders give such complete satisfaction, being pre- 
ferred by some to the regularly bound volumes, 
and are being used to bind up back numbers. 
These binders are not given as premiums, but as 
souvenirs to our subscribers who join us in the 
effort to build up the Magazine. 

We frankly admit that very much depends on 
your co-operation and support, and we have adopted 
this method of acknowledging our appreciation of 
your kindness. Although the regular trade price 
of these binders is one dollar, our facilities are 
such that we can afford to give them to our sub- 
scribers for one additional subscription. We men- 
tion this, as it may be questioned whether they 
are desirable. Our printed fly-leaf describing and 
representing them, is strictly true. 

An apology is due that the April number did 
not make its appearance sooner. One requiring 


the work in a more complete and perfect 
occasioned a delay that need not be feared ings 
future, as our new force of workers and the system, - 
now established will avoid the cause, and enable 
us shortly to issue the magazine earlier jp the 
month. With thanks to the press who have ng 
ticed us so kindly, we give our next thought ag 
our frontispiece. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF, 


We doubt not that a smile will curve the lips of 
our readers as they glance at the picture, Jig 
recall to most of you happy hours in childhoods 
days, when the merry shouts and laughter mags 
the welkin ring; or the awakening of echoes ip 
the old homestead at holiday times, while grand. 
parents look on and smiled. 

Ah! they were halcyon days, to be sure; andy 
gentle sadness comes to most of us, as we log 
down through the vista of years, and by thea 
of memory recaH the forms, faces, voices aaj 
scenes of those days. The remembrance of them 
is like a golden link binding the present with de 
past, and we treasure up the recollections as hem 
pictures; while we move among the stern realifies 
of life, and experience the while, to use a phraie 
a new version of Blind Man’s Buff. Blinded 
often by appearances, we catch and hold tha 
which we believe to be the real, only to find jm 
late, that we have made a mistake ; and the taunting 
sneer of lookers-on is but a parody of the shows 
that greeted our ears in childhood’s Blind Magy 
Buff. A time will come, however, when the bap 
dage will be removed from our eyes, and then 
shall see the reverse side of the tapestry of lifel 
all of its symmetry. 


A POET intended to say: “See the pale many 
in a sheet of fire,” instead of which the prinige 
made him say: “ See the pale martyr with hisshim 
on fire.” 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE is a preparaiia 
of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potasi ail 
iron, in such form as to be readily assimilated’ 
the system. Descriptive pamphlet sent free, 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RL 


Tom, “ Since I've been abroad I’ve 
so much veal I’m ashamed to look a calf init 
face.” “I suppose,” said a wag who was preseay 
“then you shave without a looking-glass.” 

Coucns, CoLps, HOARSENESS, SoRE THROM 
etc., quickly relieved by Brown’s BRoncHiat 
Trocues. A simple and effectual 
perior to all other articles for the same purpame 
Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cts. 
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WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


WHAT A LADY OF GREAT PROMINENCE HAS 
TO SAY ABOUT HER SEX, 
(Boston Globe.) 
‘On a recent trip by a representative of this 
to the city of Haverhill, Mass., a most im- 
t incident occurred, which cannot fail to 
ie of ‘a greatest interest to all, and especially to 
lady readers. The newspaper man meta lady 
iqifle past middle age, with luxurious white hair 
Hat contrasted strikingly with piercing black 
possessed a straight, full habit, 
jomanly but commanding, combined with man- 
jes wholly lady-like, and yet pronounced. Any 
gate judge of human nature could see at once 
dat he was in the presence of an unusual person- 
e destined to accomplish more than most 
her sex, and to exert an influence far-reaching 
guspower. This lady was Mrs. M. W. Wingate. 
Almost from childhood she had taken a special 
iierest in the bodily troubles of her sex, and has 
probably been more successful in relieving suffer- 
ing and saving lives than any other woman in 
America. Indeed, she seems to have been to 
women what Florence Nightingale and Dorothy 
Pix were to the suffering soldiers. The instances 
#women who were in the greatest agony and ap- 
parently beyond the reach of human aid, that she 
has restored to health and happiness, are almost 
imamerable, and it was only natural that the 
scribe should become specially interested, and wish 
ip converse with her more in detail. 

“How long have you been engaged in the 
practice of medicine, Mrs. Wingate ?” 

“For more than 25 years.” 

“Along time, certainly. How did you happen 
to enter the field at that early day, when women 
in the professions were specially frowned down 
?” 

“1 think I must have inherited a taste from my 
father, Professor J. C. Wood, of Harvard college. 
He was eminent in the profession, a hard worker, 
and equally earnest in his recreations. He hunt- 
ed considerably, and I remember when only nine 
gears old I used to dissect the birds and animals 
be had killed. I felt infatuated with medical 
science even then, and the infatuation has con- 
tinued up to the present time.” 

“And did you begin your studies so early in 
life?” 

“I can hardly say when I began, for I cannot 
remember when I did not read medical literature. 
You would scarcely believe it, but I was a slender 
girl and did not weigh over 120 pounds, but I 
med tosit up night after night until 20’clock in the 
Moming, poring over my studies and never 
dreaming of the flight of time. It seems as 


though calls for my attendance on the sick always 
came unsolicited. 


I certainly cannot fix the date 


when I first began practicing. Of course most of 
my patients were women, and the natural sym- 
pathy I felt for my sex has increased during all 
these years where I have been brought so closely 
in contact with them and have learned to an- 
ticipate their needs and sympathize with their suf- 
ferings. After the opening of the Boston Medical 
College I appeared before the faculty, passed ex- 
amination, and received a diploma. I had prac- 
ticed for years previous to that time, but thought 
it desirable to receive another diploma, which I 
did without any effort.” 

“ Your experience with the many and serious 
diseases of women having been so extensive, must 
also be valuable. Can you give me some facts 
regarding them.” 

“I find that woman seems born to suffering, 
and where she avoids it, it is by reason of some 
care on her part, or owing to some special renew- 
ing power. It is true some women go through 
life without unusual suffering; but they are none the 
less in danger, for there are critical periods all 
along their pathway when the utmost precaution 
‘is required. The innumerable complaints called 
female weaknesses, the irregularities of life and 
changes of the system, all indicate the perils which 
hang over every woman’s career, and which, un- 
less attended to, may result disastrously.” 

«But is there no way by which these terrible 
troubles can be avoided ?” 

“That has been a problem for years. The 
habits of life and the demands of fashion are 
clearly at war with the health of women. I have 
been, perhaps, unusually successful in my treat- 
ment of their troubles, but there have been many 
cases that seemed specially stubborn, I recall one 
in particular. I had exhausted all the usual ex 
pedients, and the results were not satisfactory. I 
became worried over the case, and really did not 
know what to do; but finally thought I would try 
something out of the usual line. I had heard a 
certain remedy recommended very highly, and so 
I procured some and made a chemical analysis of 
it. I found it was perfectly pure, and that the in- 
gredients were unusually valuable. So I began 
giving it to my patient, changing it, however, into 
a bottle of my own. To my great joy, it seemed 
to have an almost immediate effect, and a com- 
plete cure was the result. Since then I have used 
it constantly in my practice, and have cured every 
form of female weakness, as well as displacements, 
dropsical tumors, cellular dropsy, and all such 
troubles. I have also used it with the best of 
results in cases of pregnancy and gestation. 
Indeed, I have found it of untold value and ben- 
efit.” 

“Have you any objection to giving me the 
name of this remedy of which you speak 3 

None whatever. It is Warner’s Safe"Kidney 
and Liver Cure.” 

« Why, that is a proprietary medicine {” 
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* Certainly : but what of that? I have but one 
end in view in the treatment of my patients, 
namely, their restoration to health. In the ac 
complishment of this end, I prescribe what I be- 
lieve to be beneficial, no matter what the profes- 
sional consequences may be.” 

“ IT notice in the New York papers that Doctors 
Hammond, Agnew and other prominent physicians, 
‘are taking a similar stand, Mrs. Wingate.” 

«Yes, and all itidependent thinkers in the pro- 
fession are bound to do so. I am however on the 
best of terms with my professional brethren, as you 
can see,” and the lady produced a beautiful gold 
medal mounted in the form of a badge, which had 
been presented her by the medical society, known 
as the Ensign of the Humble Family, of which 
she is a prominent member. After examining it 
closely, the reporter remarked that the medical 
profession evidently were proud of what she had 
done, as she might well be in the possession of 
such a medal, 

“I am proud of that,” she replied, “and I was 
also pleased a short time since to receive an offer 
at a large salary to take the professorship in the % 
new medical college at Walla Walla, on the Pa- 
cific coast” I do not know how they heard of me 
out there, but I was obliged to decline their offer.” 

“And so, in your experience with the diseases 
of women, you have found success, and that War- 
ner’s Safe Cure has been a most efficient remedy.” 

“Yes, I have had unusual success, and the 
remedy of which you speak has been proven of 
great benefit.. There are, however, some base 
imitations of it to be found in the market; these 
are bad and should be avoided, but the genuine 
remedy is one of the very best.” 

“And has not the practice of your profession in- 
jured your health ?”’ 

«No, I am better now than ever before in my 
life. 1 froze my limbs last Winter, while riding 
one cold night to see a patient, and was obliged to 
remain indoors for over two months. Otherwise I 
am healthy, as you can see by looking at me.” 

“And may I publish this interview, Mrs. Win- 
gate?” 

“Yes, If what I have told you should be the 
means of assisting any women who may be suffer- 
ing, 1 shall be perfectly willing to have it pub- 
lished.” 

A MISSIONARY among the freedmen in Tennes- 
see, after relaijng to some little colored children 
the story of Amanias and Sapphira, asked them 
why God does not strike everybody dead who 
tells a lie, when one of the least in the room 
quickly answered : 

“ Because there wouldn’t be anybody left.” 


«“ Bos, did you go to the mines?” “Yes.” 


«“ What did you dig?” “I dug home as soon as 
possible;” 


NOT AFFECTED AGE 


Some old specimens of Royal Baking Powder 
that had been kept on the shelf of a STOCETY stone 
for ten years were recently tested by Prof Sched, 
ler of New York, for the purpose of measuri 
loss of strength they had undergone, jf was 
found that, although the powder had begs pe 
posed to atmospheric changes during all this time 
—for it was not in air-tight cans—its loss of tals, 
ing power or strength was less than one per cent, 
the powder being practically as good as the day it 
was put up. 

This is a most valuable quality in a baking 
powder, one which few possess. Most powders, 
if not used when first made, are found to be jm 
effective. If kept evena few weeks, they: loge 
their leavening power, hecome lumpy or caked, 
and valueless. 

This superior keeping quality in the “ Royal” 
arises from the extraordinary care in its many 
facture, and the scientific principles employed jy 
its combination. The articles used in its com 
position are thoroughly dried by heat before being 
compounded, and are so prepared and coated as 
to prevent the action of the acid upon the alkali 
prematurely, or except under the influence of hex 
or water necessarily used in cooking or baking, 

The Royal is now used extensively in Aug 
tralia, Africa, and other low latitudes, where i 
has been found to be the only baking powder 
that will withstand the hot, moist atmosphere 
without deterioration, 


@UR Beek TABLE. 


We acknowledge the following new publica 
tions : 

HYGIENE FOR GIRLS, 

A volume of useful hints and admonitions bear. 
ing the title Hygiene for Girls (Appletons) has 
been prepared by Dr. Irenzeus P. Davis. There 
is reason to believe that American girls, especially 
in our seaboard States, are more robust, vigorous, 
and blooming than their mothers were at the same 
age, and it is the object of this book to promote 
the further development of healthful usages and 
habits. The marked improvement discernible in 
the present as compared with the past generation 
is due not only to a more widespread conformity 
to hygienic principles in general, but notably 
the deferring of marriage to a later, and physio 
logically safer, period of life. 

In a chapter on feminine employments, Dr 
Davis takes different ground from that maintained 
with so much energy by the late Dr. Clarke, of 
Boston. He can see nothing in the physical char 
acter of women which should hinder them from 
adopting any of the so called professions, or of the 
vocations collectively designated under the ramet 
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of business, to which their aptitudes or inclinations 
pay direct them. 

We would also direct special attention to the 
book entitled “ Hygienic Morals.” 


thapter of this 
The subject is a difficult one to treat without 
offence, and at the-same time with profit to the 
wader. Dr. Davis has handled his theme with 
jelicacy, yet he contrives to make his meaning 
perfectly intelligible. Several of the suggestions 
made strike us a singularly acute and valuable. 


STORAGE OF ELECTRICITY. By 

Henry Greer. 

Will be found of great interest to all who are 
igierested in this subject. Profs. Edison and Pope 
say of this work: “It is exceedingly valuable to 
aitinterested in electrical science. Nearly every 
dectrical inventor and manufacturer in the world 
gill find a description of his invention or appa- 
ratus in it.” Published by the N. Y. Agent of 
Electrical Engineering, 122 East 26th street, N. 
¥, Royal octavo, $1.00 ; cloth, 12mo. 192 pages. 
filustrated, $2.00. 


Tue interest excited by Dr. Morgan Dix’s Lent 


lectures on “ The Calling of a Christian Woman 
and her Training to Fulfill it” is recognized in 
their prompt publication by D. Appleton & Co, 
in a well-printed little volume. And it may be 
suggested that the smart young men and flippant 
woman who have been talking about these lectures — 
in the newspapers and elsewhere, would do well te 
interrupt their remarks long enough to read them 
now. It must be remembered, also, in reading 
these lectures, that it is the “Christian Woman” 
that Dr. Dix is talking about. He assumes that 
God is to be recognized as not merely an element 
but the first and essential element in the subject; 
that God’s laws as taught by the Church are of 
authority, and that it is the duty of God’s ministers 
to point out these laws to His people. Dr. Dix’s 
fundamental idea of woman is that expressed in 
the familiar lines of “The Princess:” “For 
woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse” 
—or, with greater authority by the founder of the 
faith: “ From the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female,” and that to see and 
keep this distinction is essentlal to the well-being, 
the dignity and happiness of each, and to the 
security of all. 


full instructions to 


FOURTH 


J. H. HAULENBEEK & CO., 


1006 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


BOYS SHOULD BE PREPARING TO CELEBRATE THE 
FOURTH OF JULY, 


AND THOSE DESIRING TO GET THEIR 


FIREWORKS EASILY AND WITHOUT MONEY, 


should at once send five two-cent postage stamps for book with 
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FRENCH GAMBER COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


_ The above design is French Gamber roof. The 
building was built last summer by A. G. De Huff, 
Esq., Lebanon, Pa. It is built of brown stone, 
hard-wood finish throughout, the building being 
solidly and elegantly finished, hammer dressed 
brown stone, pointed. It has proved a great suc- 


cess and is a most desirable home. Cost, $9,000, 
Hobbs’ book of architecture, containing 123 
designs of beautiful houses with plans, mailed 
any address on receipt of $3.50, also the catalogue 
of architecture of 18 designs and plans for 3 
cents, 
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THE SCISSORS GRINDER. 


(See Poem.) 
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SOME DAY. 
Words by HUGH CONWAY. Music by MILTON WELLINGS 
Moderato. p 
pis. 
4 
1. I know not when 
: 2. 1 know not are you 
By? 
= = 


dayshallbe, I knownot whereoureyesmay meet, What welcome you may 
fer or near, Or are youdeador do you live, I know not who the 
Dk. L 
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je give to me, Or willyour words he sad orsweet: It may not be _ till yearshaye 
blame should bear, Or who should plead or who forgive; But when we meet some day,some 


* 7 ~ 


rit. a tempo. * 
passed, Till eyesare dim and tresses gray, The world is wide, bat, love at 
day, Eyes clearer grown,the truth maysee, And _ ev -’ry cloud shall rolla- 
( by + Lia : +— = 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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ast, Our hands,our hearts, must meetsome day. 
That darkens love ’twixtyouand me. 


Some day, 
Some day, 
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some day, 
some day, 
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some day I shall meet you, ‘Love, know not when orhow, Love, 


I know not 
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on - ly this, that once you loved me, 
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On- ly this, I love you now, I love you now, ¥ love you now, 
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